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YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &C. 
——oe_—_ 
CHAPTER XXI. MY MOTHER AND ROSETTA. 


Ir was plain to me that I must some- 
; how convey her to the Down Farm House. 
There at least she would obtain the shelter 
and succour she needed so pressingly. It 
was some little distance, however, and my 
| strength was scarcely equal to carrying 
her. Should I leave her, and run back 
home for assistance ? But she might perish 
fin my absence. Or—and the thought 
roused within mea feeling of cruel fear and 
miserable jealousy—she might revive sud- 
denly and escape from me, proceed on her 
way, and vanish—I might see her no more. 
No, I could not quit her side, if I remained 
but to die with her. I shouted for help 
juntil my voice died away into a hoarse, 
‘toneless murmur. There was just a chance 
of some one of the farm servants being at 
work within hail. But there came no 
answer to my cries, save a moaning echo 
among the firs, as they creaked beneath 
the weight of snow they bore upon their 
branches, and now and then a rustling 
sound, as, stirred by my clamours, the 
drifts yielded a little, and feathery flakes 
|| crumbled from their crests and fell in 

powdery showers. 

Her face—how beautiful still! like a 
sleeping child’s—was marble white and 
cold. I pressed it against my own, I 
kissed it, to instil some life and warmth 
into it. For me, my blood was on fire. 
My forehead was wet; I was trembling 
all over with feverish excitement. It was 
not winter to me, but a fierce summer 
of passion and wild emotion. Was she 
dead? What an agony the thought in- 
flicted upon me! No; she still lived. 














Warm breath still issued, however faintly, } 


from her pallid lips. I could note it wreath- f 
{ 


ing and curling, in a thin cloud, in the 


frosty air. ‘ 


My sweet Rosetta! And I was holding 
her clasped, how tenderly! in my arms. 
The thought was most precious to me—of | 
that I could not be deprived, even though / 
death were to come then at once to her, to | 
both of us. | 

But this was madness. I roused myself. 
By an effort [ constrained my thoughts to 
resume something like a rational form. I 
must save her; yet what to do? I again 
applied my flask to her lips. She shivered, 
then unclosed her eyes, and revived a little. 

“ You’re not hurt, Rosetta ?” 

She did not sneak, but she faintly shook 
her head. She weighed heavily upon my 
arm ; as yet she had not strength to stand. | 

Presently, part carrying, part dragging . 
her, I moved her some way towards the 








farm. The snow was deep, and my feet | 


seemed often slipping from under me. I 
was compelled to pause every now and 
then, both for Rosetta’s sake and my own. 
At intervals I shouted for help, but un- 
availingly. And I was careful to wrap my 
thick coat about her as closely as I could. 
I even meditated taking off my heavy boots, 
and constraining Rosetta to wear them. I 
was grieved to think how cold and wet her 
poor feet must be in the thin soaked shoes 
she wore. I would willingly have gone bare- 
footed myself to have spared her any 
suffering. But I felt that the task was too 
difficult, she being so helpless, and that 
much valuable time would be lost. It seemed 
more advisable to hurry on as rapidly as 
possible. But we made slow progress. 

was in despair. I had blundered somewhat 
on my way back, missing, in my trouble and 
excitement, the foot-track to the plantation. 
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We had come upon deeper snow and heavier 
drifts. Still there was no chance of losing 
our way. Darkness was fast coming over ; 
there was now but a dull kind of bloom 
discernible in the cloudy west, marking 
where the sun had gone down. But, thank 
Heaven! the roof-tops of the farm-house 
were now in sight. 

“ How good you are tome! But I tire 
you dreadfully. My dear Duke, you will 
kill yourself slaving for me,” she moaned. 
“ Better leave me, and go on alone.” 

** T’ll die sooner.” 

“My Duke, I love you.” And she hid 
her face on myshoulder. She scarce knew 
what she said, probably. But her words 
inspired me with new courage, with un- 
expected strength. I lifted her in my arms, 
and succeeded in carrying her some hun- 
dred yards or so, though my limbs trembled 
under me, the hold of my feet upon the 
snow was so precarious. 

There was help at last. A figure could 
be seen in the distance. It was Kem. 


‘Kem !” I cried to her. 

She was making her way laboriously 
through the snow, searching for something, 
as it seemed. She was in quest, as I after- 
wards learned, of a blue pyle hen, her fa- 


vourite amongst the poultry, that was 
missing, and had, as she feared, met with 
serious misadventure. 

“Kem,” I shouted again and again. She 
looked every way but in the right one, as 
somehow people always will do when cried 
to and urgently needed. She was even 
retracing her steps and going back home- 
ward at one moment. But she perceived 
me at last, and stood still. She could 
with difficulty understand that I wished 
her toapproach. Then she hurried up. 

“ Help me,” I said. ‘A lady lost in the 
snow. We must carry her home.” 

“Lost! Poor soul! And shrammed 
with the cold. “Twill be her death like 
enough. And such a pretty creature too ! 
And her poor hands and arms all spreazed. 
What did she out in such weather ?”’ 

Kem lent willing and substantial help. 
Soon Rosetta was carried to the farm, and 
reclining in front of the kitchen fire. She 
had revived, drawing life, as it were, from 
its warmth. She spoke but little, and was 
languid and weary. But her face now wore 
a look of repose, almost of happiness. At 
her own request she had been supplied 
with some tea; but she could eat nothing. 
I pressed her hand—she rewarded me with 
2 kind and grateful smile—and left her 
in charge of Kem, who was soon busy 





drying the poor child’s clothes. Warm 
slippers had been found for her, and the 
snow shaken from her mantle. She wore 
beneath it a rich dress of light green silk 
decked with much costly trimming of lace. 
A heavy gold chain was twisted about her 
neck, and jewels hung from her ears. 

“ A real lady I’d say by her donnings,” 
whispered Kem. ‘ But how come she out 
in snow? Well nigh froar to death she 
were. Who is she, Master Duke, and 
what? Dost know ?” 

I made noanswer. Yetit was clear that 
some explanation upon the subject I must 
afford sooner or later. 

Who was she, and what? To me she was 
Rosetta; that answer was sufficient. But 
more must be said than that to my uncle 
—to my mother. The secret of my love 
was in peril. How would they judge it ? 
And Rosetta. What opinion would they 
form of her? I shrunk from the subject, 
yet I felt that I must meet it. 

They would condemn her. So much 
seemed certain. They would not, they 
could not, find the excuses for her that I 
did—in her youth and wondrous beauty, in 
the cruel sufferings she had endured, the 
hard life, the savage schooling, the miser- 
able companionship. They would put these 
far from them, and demand what was she 
now? Itwas hard to answer, painful to 
think upon. 

And did I not myself, in truth, condemn 
her? If I did not, it was because I wilfully 
shrank from considering the subject; be- 
cause out of moral cowardice I refused to 
let my mind dwell upon it; because of my 
love, or what was then even more absorb- 
ing than my love, my excessive pity. No. 
I could not condemn her; I preferred to 
slink away from the judgment seat. I 
was not competent; I was too weak, too 
erring, too fond, to occupy it and censure 
the sins of one so fair to look upon. 

I sought my uncle, resolved to confess all 
to him: my first meeting with Rosetta, my 
insensate passion for her, and the sequel ; 
her flight with Lord Overbury, and now, 
her escape from the hall, and my finding 
her in the snow. I meant to appeal to his 
compassion, and, above all, to conjure him 
to deal kindly with the poor stranger whom 
wild chance had brought within his gates. 
But my uncle was absent from the house. 


I learnt that he was out in the water || 


meadows superintending the breaking up | 
of the ice for the cattle. 

To my mother I found it impossible to 
tell all that I had promised myself, perhaps 
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vainly, to reveal to my uncle. I simply in- 
formed her, in a confused statement, that I 
had chanced to meet a lady lost in the snow, 
and had with difficulty broug ‘ht her home 
for shelter. I said little beyond this. 

“Who is she, Duke? A stranger?” 

“She knows little of this country, I 
think,” I answered evasively. 

““You’ve seen her before? Nay, it 
matters not; if help is needed it shall be 
given, though she be the veriest tramp. 
Lost in the snow ! Poor soul, she might have 
died. Thank God, you found her. Where 
is she? Inthe kitchen ?” 

“Yes, before the fire; I told Kem to do 
all that needed to be done.” 

“That’s right; Ican trust Kem. Poor 
woman! Thank God, you found her, 
Duke,” she said again. Then she added: 
“If you’re wet be sure you change your 
clothes. I'll see to this lost creature my- 
self.” 

Lost creature! That was how she spoke 
of Rosetta, never having seen her, wholly 
uninformed of her story. If she were to 
know all ! 

She had been sitting at her desk, busy 
over the account-books of the farm. She 
closed them at once, locked her desk, and 
hurried to the kitchen. It was some time 
before I found conrage to follow her. 
With a tremulous heart I asked myself 
what would she think of Rosetta? What 
would she say to her? Could her sur- 
passing beauty fail to impress and fasci- 
nate others as it didme? I was cowardly 
enough to open the parlour door and listen, 
in the hope of hearing something of what 
was passing in the kitchen. There was 
the confused sound of conversation, in sub- 
dued tones, but I could overhear nothing 
distinctly, though I could note that now 
Rosetta was speaking and now my mother. 
{ would not enter to disturb them yet, I 
thought. So I stood idly by the fire, 
staring at the coals, or out of the win- 
dow into the darkness, or studying the 
pictures and books, and the other familiar 
objects of the room. But all in a vacant, 
preoccupied way, terribly nervous and dis- 
turbed the while. 

At last I could bear the suspense no 
longer. With assumed boldness, noisy 
tread, and an affectation of a cough to an- 
nounce my coming, I entered the kitchen. 

Kem was standing apart, occupied, or 
pretending to be occupied, at the dresser. 
Rosetta reclined before the fire, resting her 
feet upon the fender. Her cheeks were 
row aglow with colour, and she was hold- 


ing up one of her jewelled hands to ser een 
her face from the glare of the flames. She 
looked very handsome, the fitful firelight 
touching with bright reflections her lustrous 
auburn hair, gleaming upon the glossy folds 
of her silken skirts, and kindling sparkles 
upon the gold chain round her neck, her 
rings and bracelets, and the jewels she wore 
in the ears. She had thoroughly recovered, 
as it seemed. My mother stood near, with 
one hand resting upon the table. There 
was something of wonder and admiration 
in her face, as though she, too, had recog- 
nised the extreme beauty of her guest, and, 
mixed with this, earnest commiseration ; 
and yet in addition, as I read it, an 
element of doubt and misgiving. 

“ Pray understand that Iam most grate- 
ful for all the kindness that you have shown 
to me.” 

Rosetta was speaking. I was struck at 
once by a certain change in her tone and 
manner; both were new to me. 

“Tt is little enough—it is nothing,” my 
mother said, quickly. 

“ But for the assistance of your son— 
thatis so, Ithink? But for the assistance 
of your son I should have died of the cold.” 

“The winter has been very severe, 
and this heavy fall of snow makes the 
country dangerous to those who quit the 
roads ; and even the roads in many places 
are, I learn, almost impassable. My son 
is happy, as we are all, that he was able to 
render you any help. But he would have 
done the same, I’m sure, as we all should, 
for any one in like trouble. He did no 
more than his duty.” 

“T am,as I said, most grateful, and if 
I can repay him or you in any way it will 
give me much pleasure.” 

She spoke, not with the lassitude of re- 
cent suffering or abated strength, but with 
a certain languid condescension that had 
something almost insolent about it. Of my 
presence in the room none took heed. My 
mother’s pale face flushed. 

“There is no need to speak or to think 
of repayment. For all we have done, or 
can do for you—it’s little enough—you are 
most welcome.” 

“ May I not even thank you when I owe 
you my life?” But this was said with a 
scornful curl of the lip and a peculiar 
bitterness of tone. It seemed marked by 
mock gratitude as well as mock humility. 
I was puzzled and distressed. 

Why, I asked myself, did these two, my 
mother and Rosetta, stand thus apart and 








unsympathetic on the instant of their first 
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encounter? Why did Rosetta assume this | 
new air of laboured arrogance and affected | 
superiority? Why was my mother so | 

cold to her, so anxious to escape her | 

gratitude? What had passed between | 
them prior to my entrance? Nothing of | 
any real import, surely. I wholly failed | 
to grasp the significance of their bearing 
towards each other—only that it was plain 
that some sudden antagonism had arisen 
between them, sundering them. 

Are women possessed of some subtle 
gift of perception—some instinct, as it 
were, that enables them to read each other 
better than men can do? to detect frailties, 
to lay bare falsities, to discern the inner- 
most secrets and infirmities of character, 
however hidden these may be to our ruder 
faculties of observation? I thought it 
must be so when I noted the look in my 
mother's face as she surveyed Rosetta. 

“If you have indeed been in peril,” she 
said, almost coldly, “thank Heaven for 
your preservation.” 

Rosetta tossed her head disdainfully. I 
felt pained —I hardly knew why. But 
I regretted my mother’s severity of de- 
meanour, for which it seemed to me there 
was little real occasion; she might, I 
judged, have been more indulgent and 
forbearing, considering all the circum- 
stances; and I had the sense to perceive 
that Rosetta’s manner was open to ob- 
jection. I was ata loss to account for this 
new waywardness of hers. It was unlike 
herself, so far as I knew her, and that, in 
truth, was not much. But it appeared as 
though some histrionic impulse had sud- 
denly moved her, and that she was playing 
a part, and a part that was to me dis- 
tasteful, for it was deficient in the respect 
due to my mother. Still I made excuses 
for her. At such a time, seeing all she 
had gone through, how weak she -was, I 
could not hold her accountable for what 
she did or said. And then I loved her. 

She did not once look towards me. Yet 
I felt that she knew I was present. 

“T will trespass upon your kindness but 
a few moments longer,” she said with care- 
less haughtiness. “I have no desire to 
tax your hospitality more than I can avoid. 
I may not, it seems, speak of my gratitude, 
or of compensating you for the trouble I 
have occasioned. Still I may perhaps be 
allowed some day to show my sense of the 
favours I have received at your hands.” 

She drew her skirts about her with 
superb insolence. 





“TIT am glad if we have served you. 


But we had failed in Christian charity had 
we done less than we have done. You 
will stay here I trust, until you are well 
‘rested and strong enough to set forth 
|} again upon your way. Until then you 
will find a home beneath this roof. It is 
not much I offer you; but at such a time, 


'in such a case, I would not offer less to 


the poorest and wretchedest of outcasts. 
In this weather I could scarcely turn even 
a wolf from the door.” 

Rosetta rose angrily. ‘ Woman!” she 
cried. “Do you know to whom you 
speak P”’ 

“ Rosetta !” I interposed, appealingly. 

My mother’s eyes met mine. 

“Hush, Duke,” she said; and she laid 
her hand gently on my arm. 

“Rosetta, indeed! I am Lady Over- 
bury !” and she glanced fiercely round her. 
Even at that trying moment I could but 
note the beauty of her anger, the grand 
kindling of her eyes, the thrilling music of 
her voice. I turned again to my mother. 

She was startled, pale, and trembling 
somewhat, but she still stood erect; she 
even removed her hand from the table, as 
though to show that she had no need of 
support. 

“ Your ladyship is welcome to the Down 
Farm,” she said, gravely. 

After a pause Rosetta advanced towards 
her. 

“You doubt me? I am Lord Over- 
bury’s wedded wife—married to him in 
Scotland months since. This will prove 
it. ” 

She drew from her bosom a folded scrap 
of paper, and tossed it on to the table. 

“There is no need of proof,” said my 
mother. “Take back the paper. It con- 
cerns me not. As I said, you are welcome 
to the Down Farm. I should say, your 
ladyship is welcome.” 

Intentional or not, there was a sugges- 
tion almost of irony in her tone as she 
said this. Certainly it was but a cold and 
uncordial welcome. 





THE MEDICINE-MAN IN EUROPE. 





A poctor tells me it’s all very well to 
laugh at charms, but that if I’d had much 
to do with sick people I should be sorry 
(as he is) that they’ve pretty well gone out 
of use. After all, a charm is as good as a 
bread pill, and sometimes the main thing 
to do with a patient is to soothe his nerves, 
and give him courage to bear up. If a 
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fairy stone or a jingle of doggerel will do | tooth, and it will, if placed under the 
this for him, why not let him use them ? | pillow, show a man who has been robbed 





So says my doctor. 

But old charms did more than that; 
they dealt with every possible relation of 
life. Thus: “ Eat hare if you want to look 
handsome for nine days after.” “Put a 
hen’s heart on your wife’s left side while 


she is asleep, and she’ll tell all her secrets.” | 


“ Swallow a mole’s heart, fresh and pal- 
pitating, and you'll at once be expert in 
divination.” ‘ Quartan agues yield not 
to ordinary medicine ; so take of the dust 
in which a hawk has been rolling, tie it up 
in a bit of white cloth with a red thread, 
and wear it; or else knock out the right 
eye of a live lizard, and wear it wrapped 
in a bit of goat-skin.” These are from 
Pliny, who also teaches that all medicinal 
herbs should be gathered, pickpocket 
fashion, with the right hand poked through 
the left armhole of the tunic; you ought 
to be clad in a white robe, with naked 
clean-washed feet, and to have just offered 
an oblation of bread and wine. Worms 
out of a goat’s brain are good for epilepsy ; 
so is a rivet from a wrecked ship, if you 
insert in it the bone cut ont of a living 
stag’s heart, and then make it into a 
brooch. If you see a shooting star, count 
quickly, for you'll be free from inflam- 
mation aS many years as you can count 
numbers while the star remains in view. 
To cure cataract in the eye, catch a fox, 
cut out his tongue, let him go, dry 
his tongue, and tie it up in a red rag, 
and hang round the man’s neck. When 
something has got into your eye, rub it 
with five fingers of the same side as the 
eye affected, saying thrice, “‘Tetunc re- 
sonco bregam gresso,” and spit thrice. If 
you would escape stomach-ache, take care 
that you always put on your left shoe 
first, and wear on gold-leaf the letters 
L* MORTIA, written three times. For 
toothache, say ‘“‘ Argidam margidam stur- 
gidam”’ thrice over, and spit in a frog’s 
mouth, solemnly desiring him to take the 
toothache. If any one has swallowed a 
bone, gently touch the mouth with ring- 
finger and thumb, and say nine times “I 
kiss the Gorgon’s mouth.” This is sove- 
reign; the great Galen himself testifies to 
the value of charms in such a case. These 
are from Marcellus Empiricus (the Quack, 
as he well deserves to be called), who 
flourished about 380 a.p. But this, from 
Albertus Magnus, is the most wonderful 
of all: Gather in August the herb helio- 
tropion, wrap it in a bay-leaf with a wolf’s 


| where are his goods and who has taken 
| them; also, if placed in a church, it will 
| keep fixed to their places all the women 
| present who have broken their marriage 
| vow. “This last is most tried and most 
true.” 

No doubt fancy goes a long way. Hearne, 
travelling among the Red Indians, was 
asked by a friendly chief for a charm 
| against his enemy. He wrote some words, 
and made some marks on a piece of paper. 
The Indian took care to let this come to 
his enemy’s ears, “ who forthwith sickened 
and before long died.” It was often so, no 
doubt, among our Saxon forefathers. They 
had such faith in charms that they called 
the gods charm-smiths. Nightmares they 
dreaded, and looked on them as fiendly 
visitations. And verily some of those 
recorded in Scott’s Demonology are hor- 
rible enough to have had their birth in 
the nether pit. One hears of such things 
occasionally when a heavy supper could 
not have been the cause: a man, for instance, 
was obliged always to sleep sitting up, for 
as soon as he fell into a reclining position 
he was attacked by a spectre skeleton, 
which throttled him. Even in his chair he 
would sometimes slide down, so he hada 
servant always on watch to wake him the 
moment he ceased to be bolt upright. In 
early times he would have been dosed 
with charms and well exorcised, and so 





perhaps cured; but now that one could | 


only “appeal to his reason,” his case was 
hopeless. 
day mare in the Yulinga Saga (Cockayne’s 
translation). Vanlandi, son of Svegth, 
King of Upsal, was a mickle man of 
war, and fared far and wide about lands. 


Snid the Old, and took to 
daughter Drifa. In spring he went away, 
leaving her behind, and gave his word to 





came not in ten winters. So Drifa com- 
muned with a cunning woman that she 
might bewitch Vanlandi back into Finland, 
or if not, do him to death. 
when he was in Upsal the witchery came 
upon him, and he made him ready to go, 
but his friends suffered him not, and said 
that there was the hand of a Finn witch 
in his getting ready. Then he lay down 
in a deep sleep, but waking soon he called 
and said a mare trod him. His men came 
to help; but when they took up his head 
then she trod his legs, and when they took 





There is a horrid story of a | 


He stayed the winter in Finland with — 
wife his | 


come again in three winters’ time, but he | 


And one day 
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up his legs then she danced upon his head, 
that he died. 

These Finns were great at raising storms. | 
A Swedish sailor (and many an English 
one too) doesn’t like a Finn on board his | 
ship; he thinks the fellow can whistle a | 
wind whenever he likes. But others besides | 
Finns had this power over the elements ; | 
witness this from Cesalpinus, his Investi- | 
gation of Demons, A.p. 1593. A Swabian 
farm-bailiff took his little daughter, eight | 
years old, to visit the fields, and talked as | 
they went of the extreme drought. 

“ But I can soon bring rain or hail | 
either,’’ said she, “ if there is need of it.” | 

“Who taught thee that, my child?” 
said the father, wondering. 

“From my mother,” said she; “ it is 
not hard to find teachers of such things.” 

So the bailiff bade her call for rain, for | 
he would fain see if she could do what she | 
said. She then desired a little water, which | 
he presently brought her from a stream | 
hard by. This water she stirred with her 
finger in the fiend’s name, using certain 
words. Whereupon the sky grew black, | 
and the air was troubled (the prince 
thereof stirring it), and the rain came | 
down. 

“ Bring also hail on this other field,” | 
said the father, which, when she had done, | 
he straightway denounced his wife to the | 
authorities. She was burnt alive; but the 
child was reconciled to the Church, and 
became a nun. This, remember, was in the 
time of good Queen Bess, in civilised Ger- 
many. No wonder the Mongol Tartar | 
thinks rain can be compelled from the 
clouds by certain charms, as does also the 
negro; while for the red-skins’ medicine- 
man to conjure it down is an every-day 
matter—or was, so long as the red-skins 
had leisure to care about rain or anything 
but how to save themselves from the great | 
republic. 

But I must give you a few more samples 
of charms for bodily ailments. Here are 
some recipes from various animals: 

“The wolf: Lay his head under the 
pillow, and the unhealthy shall sleep 
sweetly. His flesh well dressed and 
sodden, given to eat, cureth devil’s sick- 
ness, and an ill sight.” 

“For disease of joints, take a live fox, 
and seethe him till the bones alone be left, 
adding oil during the seething, and use 
this as a bath right often.” 

“Let those who suffer from apparitions 
eat lion’s flesh; they will not, after that, 
suffer any apparition.” But the king of 











beasts is condescending: “For sore ears 
take lion’s suet, melt in a dish, and drop 
into the ear,” which makes us think either 
that lion8’ were much more plentiful, or 
sore ears much more distressing than now- 
a-days. Fancy in “the Chepe” the an- 
nouncement “a fat lion killed last week ; of 
his suet a little left. To prevent disap- 
pointment apply early.” 

Is opthalmia common in China? Surely 
it ought not to be when we read: “1f thou 
in early summer takest for food any whelp, 
thou shalt be safe of blindness and all 
eye-sores.” But eye-sores are curable in 
another way: “Take a wolf’s right eye, 
and prick it to pieces, and bind it to the 
suffering eye; it maketh the sore to 
wane.” 

Is any one disposed to try this? “For 
tear of mad hound, take the worms which be 
under a mad hound’s tongue, snip them 
away, lead them round about a fig-tree, 
give them to him who hath been rent; he 
will soon be healed ?” or this; ‘‘a hound’s 
head burnt to ashes, and applied on the 
wound, casteth out all the venom and the 
foulness, and healeth the man.” 

And so goat’s grease cures dropsy; dog’s 


| milk helps children through their teething; 


gall of a wild buck mingled with field- 
bees’ honey, makes the eyes bright; a 
hare’s heel carried in the pocket keeps 
away stomach-ache ; a hare’s brain in wine 
cures drowsiness; burnt hartshorn in hot 
water kills worms; and so on. 

But of all beasts, the badger was the 
most valuable. There is a four-footed neat, 


| which we name taxonem (French taisson), 


but in English, brock ; catch that deer, and 
do off the teeth of him while yet quick, those 
which he hath biggest, and thus say: “ In 
the name of the Almighty God I thee slay, 
and beat thy teeth off thee.” Then wind 
the teeth up in a linen rail (garment), and 
work them in gold or silver that they 
touch not the body. Have them with 
thee, then shall scathe thee neither 
heavenly body, nor hail, nor strong storm, 
nor evil man, nor aught of pestilential. 
His right fore foot, too, gives victory in 
any contest, and prolongs life, and keeps 
off mickle ailments; and his blood mixed 
with salt, cures cattle and horses. And if 
you bury his liver, cut into bits, “at the 
turnings round of the land boundaries,” 
and his heart at the borough gates, you 
and yours will always return in health from 
journeys. His hide, too, keeps you from 
being footsore; his brain cures all pains 
in the head. Indeed, he is a wonderful 
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beast, and well may the old leech adjure 
his reader, “I will that thou shouldest be- 
lieve that this wild deer benefits well.” 
The only wonder is there are any badgers 
left. 

Well, if any one cares to pursue the sub- 
ject, let him turn to “ Saxon leechdours,”’ 
edited in the Rolls series by the Reverend 
O. Cockayne. 
valuable as “illustrating the history of 


science in this country before the Con- | 


quest ;” they certainly give us a queer idea 


of the stuff with which doctors’ heads must 
If any one can find any | 


have been filled. 
principle, sympathetic or other, running 
through the use of “ worts,” or animal 


remedies, it is more than I have been able | 
They are merely “ charms,” quack | 


to do. 
recipes handed down from Teutonic an- 
cestors, or (like the Herbaria of Dioscorides) 
borrowed wholesale from the Greeks. 
Then, as now, men spent far more time 
and money, patience and thought, in per- 
fecting the art of killing one another 
than that of curing either themselves or 
others. 


to those whom we used to call Saxons ; but 
they cannot clear their pets of the charge 
of gross and childish superstition. Eng- 
land was priest-ridden in the first half of 
the eleventh century, not only in her lower, 
but in her upper ranks. That is one great 
reason why she fell before the Norman, 
who, much as he might talk of reverence 
to clergy, held his own against pope as 
well as against friar. 

Here are two stories by Atlfric, abbot, 


probably, of Cerne, in 1006: “ An ill-con- | 
ditioned (ungenad) man of Bishop Ailf- | 
stan’s retinue at Ramsbury would not go | 
on Ash Wednesday after mass to get ashes | 


as did the others. His fellows urged him 
to go and receive the mysteries. ‘ No,’ said 
he, ‘I will not.’ That week the heretic 
was riding out on some message when dogs 
made at him very savagely, and he de- 
fended himself till his staff stuck in the 
ground before him, and his horse carried 
him forward, so the spear went right 
through him, and he fell a-dying. Where- 
upon many loads of earth lay atop of him 


within seven days, because he refused a few | 


ashes.” Again, “The saintly Bishop 


Aithelwold, he whois now workingmiracles 
at his tomb, oft told me that he knew a man 
who had amind to drink in Lent whenever 
he pleased. So one day he asked Bishop 
4Elfheab to bless his cup. 


The bishop 


The editor thinks his books | 


Some people would fain attribute all | 
the virtues of this mixed English nation | 


refused, so the silly fellow (dysiga) drank 
without a blessing, and went out. Well, 
one suddenly set a dog upon a bull out 
there, and the bull ran at the man and 
| gored him, so he lost his life, and bought 
the untimely drink with that price.” 

Fitting pendants are tales like these 
(given, you see, “on the highest authority’’) 
to the charms and dream-stuff—just like 
Mother Shipton’s book, which may be in 
great part traditional—and prognostics (as 
old, by the way, as Hesiod, and who knows 
how much older ?) from the moon’s age. 
I hupe nobody who reads this was born on 
the fifth day. We remember Virgil’s 
| “Quintum fuge, pallidus Oveus Eumenides 
que sate,’’ and my Saxon prognostic says, 
“Take no oath on it, for he who then 
perjures himself will soon be dead or in 
bonds.” (Alas, for Saxon truthfulness !) 
“A boy born on it will not easily escape, 
after five years he often dies useless. 
maid will die worst, for she will be a witch 
and an herborist. He who takes to his 
bed on it will die.” 

Once more: The dwarf was always a 
terror to our forefathers. He was identi- 
fied at once with the malignant Finn, who 
| was supposed to have so much occult power, 
and also with more wholly supernatural 
beings. Evenin quite late times convulsions 
were supposed to be dwarfs’ (devorty) work, 
and.the charm was “three crosses, T for 
the Trinity, and Alpha and Omega, Saint 
Machutus and Saint Victricius, written 
along the arms, along with a draught of 
celandine rubbed down into all.” 

“ A civilised people,” says Mr. Cockayne. 
| Well, it may be so; but stilla people whose 
chief credit is that they have got on so 
much beyond what they then were than 
have any of their European brethren. 
Whatever they may have been in war, in 
silly superstition and grovelling bigotry 
the Saxons of the eleventh century were 
certainly below the Welsh or Irish of the 
same time. 
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“ Want a husband, miss; only three- 
| pence?” was the extraordinary question 
we heard put to a young lady, waiting 
'to cross .a bustling London street. The 
querist was an impudent young tatterde- 
malion, who, as he spoke, flourished a 
bundle of papers before the eyes of the 
astonished damsel. The rascal was push- 

ing the sale of a journal unique in its way, 
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an organ “ specially devoted to the promo- 
tion of marital felicity,” and the relief 
of the “thousands of marriageable men 
and women, of all ages and conditions, 
capable of making each other happy, who 
have no chance of ever coming together 
either in town or country,” thanks to the 
restrictions imposed by “the cold forma- 
lities of society and the rigid rules of 
etiquette.” We suppose this odd literary 
venture has proved a success commer- 
eially, seeing that it has managed to exist 
for a couple of years, during which time 
some eight thousand candidates for matri- 
mony have made their wants and wishes 
known in its columns. Whether marital 
felicity has been promoted thereby is an- 
other matter, upon which we must be 
eontent to remain ignorant. 

Interesting as this publication may be to 
its contributors, who pay for the pleasure 
of seeing themselves in print, it is rather 
monotonous reading for outsiders ; still an 
analysis of its contents may prove amusing, 
since we have the editor’s assurance that 
the ancient institution of Marriage excites 
universal interest among the human family. 

After striking out duplicates we find a 
month’s issue of our matrimonial organ 
containing five hundred and forty - eight 
advertisements. Two hundred and ninety- 
four emanating from would-be wives, and 
two hundred and fifty-four from would- 
be husbands. Let us give the ladies pre- 
cedence, and begin with the two hundred 
and thirty-three unappreciated maidens, 
who have grown desperate, waiting in vain 
for the coming man. That rogue Cupid 
must have gone sparrow-hunting to the 
neglect of his proper business, for so many 
eonnubially-inclined spinsters to be sigh- 
ing for mates all unregarded. These un- 
wooed ones are of various conditions, and 
of all ages, from sweet seventeen to forlorn 
forty ; eight being yet in their teens, four- 
teen just out of them; sixty-three have 
not seen more than five-and-twenty sum- 
mers; sixty-one count from twenty-one to 
thirty years; sixty-two from thirty-one to 
thirty-nine; while nineteen confess to forty, 
and eight have passed beyond. Fair maidens 
stand to dark ones in the proportion of 
three to two, but black hair would seem to 
be at a discount, for only one raven-locked 
lady is to be found among them. It is 
from no want of charms that these poor 
ladies are left out in the cold. Oblivious 
of the copy-book maxim about self- 
praise, five proclaim themselves beautiful, 
tight write themselves down very hand- 





some ; twenty-three are, according to their 
own accounts, handsome, sixteen very 
pretty, and the same number pretty with- 
out the very. Fifty-two tell us they are 
good-looking, nine are nice-looking, and 
seven fine-looking. Eight are attractive, 
two prepossessing, twenty-nine of good 
appearance, one is stylish, and one fasci- 
nating. Some are accomplished, some 
brilliant musicians, some clever needle- 
women, some highly educated. Others 
make parade of their connexion with first- 
rate families; few forget to declare their 
amiability and affectionate disposition ; some 
pride themselves upon being domesticated, 
and all are evidently strong in the belief 
that they will make excellent wives. 
Nineteen-year-old Madeline bemoans her 
want of money, but hopes that want may 
be compensated by her “ string of virtues,” 
said virtues being thus enumerated, “ me- 
dium height, golden hair, blue eyes, merry 
disposition, not at all sentimental, very 
musical, sings well, also a good house- 
keeper.” A good home and five hundred 
a year is the price put upon her charms by 
Augusta, who has no money, nor any 
expectations of any. She is thirty-five 
years old, five feet nine inches in height, 
fair complexion, auburn hair (natural 
colour), a very good figure, is good-looking, 
very accomplished, well-bred and domesti- 
cated. She has always moved in good 
society, but having hitherto lived a retired 
life has had few opportunities of marrying. 
We suppose Augusta’s high breeding would 
not allow her to admit that she was “on 
view ;” but she does much the same thing 
when she finishes up with ‘ now in Lon- 
don.” Another lady, of twenty-eight, 
tired of her solitary, secluded life, wishes 
to meet with a man able to appreciate a 
warm and loving heart. Unfortunately 
she is without money, but if good looks 
and pleasing manners, combined with ac- 
complishments and domesticated charms, 
would suffice to afford satisfaction, she feels 
quite sure she would make her husband 
the happiest of men and envied by all his 
sex. There is something very pitiful in 
the following appeal: “ Wanted a husband, 
by a spinster, aged thirty-eight, without 
money, and not good-looking. Should this 
meet the eye of any gentleman wanting a 
wife, and in a position, and generous 
enough to take one with these disadvan- 
tages, the editor can give address.” We 
fear the editor would not be overburdened 
with applications for an introduction to 
this disconsolate dame, when so many well- 
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dowered ladies are in the matrimonial 
market, to say nothing of heiresses in 
prospective. Some, who are waiting for 
dead folks’ shoes, announce the fact in a 
heartlessly complacent fashion. An only 
‘child, a sweet thing of twenty-two, says 
she will come into “a large amount at the 
death of her parents ;” 
daughter of a rector “ has money, and will 
get more,” when the rector lies in his 
churchyard; and the highly educated, 
very fair, very pretty, very jolly Miss Lucy, 
displays her jolly disposition by stating 
that in addition to the two thousand 
pounds she will receive at‘her marriage, 
four times that amount will be hers upon 
the death of her father, “who is now 
seventy-five.” 

Actuated by the hope of inspiring the 
pity akin to love, or perhaps thinking a 


bride’s value enhanced by the absence of | 


mother-in-law, no fewer than forty-three 
enter the matrimonial lists as orphans. A 
goodly proportion of these lonely ones are 
provided with worldly gear. Rosa, aged 
twenty-six, not pretty, but very fasci- 
nating, has a small landed estate and six 
hundred a year to bestow upon a gentle- 
man of undoubted respectability. Eva, 
aged thirty-four, with a pleasing face, 
slight figure, in perfect health, blessed with 
an active, happy temperament, who does 


not dislike the country but hates every- | 


thing false, false hair included, would make 
a devoted wife to a man of piety, culture, 
humour, and means. A sufficiently good- 
looking orphan of forty-two desires to win 
a gentleman of good position, “her parents 
being dead,” a rather superfluous bit of 
information. Another mature orphan, own- 
ing to forty-four, boasting a pleasing face, 
a good figure, with temper to match, could 
be happy either travelling or settled down, 
and believes she would prove a good wife 
to a kind, elderly man, gentlemanly in 
mind and manners, with sufficient means 
to enable them to enjoy life together. 
Sixty-one widows, ranging in ages from 
nineteen to fifty, are anxious to enter the 
holy state again. A beautiful widow of 
nineteen, fair, tall, accomplished, and highly 
connected, who knows she is very affec- 
tionate, might surely wait a little longer; 
perhaps her impatience is explained by the 
fact that she is one of the five relicts who 
are silent as to their property qualifica- 
tions. The remaining fifty-one have one 
and all something besides themselves to 
offer, a little money, a small income, a nice 
residence, a good house, or a snug private 


the dark-eyed | 


property. One tempts men with two thou- 
'sand pounds and a large property here- 
after, another gilds the pill with “about 
twelve thousand,” and a third owns a 
splendid home in the country, without 
| encumbrances, although we should think 
|@ wise man would carefully ware widows 
| who apply that hideous term to children. 
| He would be far better off with the highly- 
| connected young widow, who is considered 
pretty, clever, and amusing—a merry weed- 
wearer who quotes Scott’s lines : 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 


And thereupon observes, “she does not 
deny that she might at times realise the 
two first lines of the couplet quoted above, 
but she can assure any gentleman willing 
to make tlic experiment, that she is cer- 
Some 





| tain to be true to the conclusion.” 
of these feminine appeals may have been 
| inserted for the fun of the thing, no doubt; 
pony majority appear genuine enough, but 
| we cannot believe in any “Lady Char- 
| lotte” being reduced to the ignominious 
| necessity of putting her daughter up for 
public competition in this style: “ Matri- 
mony.—A lady of title, with an only 
| daughter just nineteen, is wishful to see 
| her well settled in life. She is considered 
attractive, and will have twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds when of age. Gentlemen of 
| social position and ample means only 
treated with.” 
| The unorthodox method of obtaining a 
| wife, by advertisement, is sanctioned by 
'the example of twenty-five clergymen. 
Most of them are Church of England 
| curates, having a penchant for well-edu- 
cated ladies ot thirty or thereabouts; but 
an active, energetic, healthy, Presbyterian 
clergyman, fond of riding or driving a 
good horse, whom his female friends say 
would make one of the best and kindest 
of husbands, offers himself to any sensible, 
kind-hearted, and good-looking girl with 
a thousand pounds in cash, or an income 
of fifty pounds a year. This paragon, un- 
luckily, has at present to live upon a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year, and we 
fear is a wolf in sheep’s clothing, if, in- 
deed, he be not identical with that clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Church who has 
lately figured before an Old Bailey jury for 
indulging in a plurality of wives, obtained 
| with fatal facility through the medium of 
}a journal devoted to the promotion of 
| conjugal felicity. It is to be hoped the 
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captains, majors, colonels, and officers on 
the Indian staff who employ the same 
means, do so for honester purposes; but 
we sadly mistrust the intentions of the 
young barrister of accomplished education, 
engaging manners, unexceptionable habits, 
genial disposition, good appearance and 
position, who has the entrée of the best 
society. He does not seem such a genuine 
article as the teacher of mathematics, 
about to furnish a quiet country-house, 
and wishing to “ take to himself one of 
the daughters of Mother Eve, for better 
or worser, as the event may prove;” or 
the tall tutor, of excellent figure and warm 
affections, who has an opportunity of esta- 
blishing a lucrative school, and seeks a 
lady of education and some means willing 
to co-operate in the venture. Three phy- 
sicians, in good practice, and twice as 
many surgeons, make up the tale of me- 
dical matrimonial aspirants. Art is repre- 
sented by a solitary individual, and litera- 
ture by a gentleman standing five feet nine 
and a half inches, with dark hair and 
beard, holding a leading position on a 
weekly paper in an interesting district 
thirty miles from town; said leading posi- 
tion being worth a hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum, which should prove 
an irresistible temptation to a fair lady of 
thought, culture, and means, who wouid 
find him a man who could thoroughly ap- 
preciate her merits. 

Ladies of an agricultural turn of mind 
may possibly find a man just suited to them 
among the five gentleman farmers, and the 
three farmers who are not gentlemen. 
Merchants are more plentiful, the most 
notable of the twenty-three being a Lanca- 
shire bachelor, of plain and simple tastes, 
a religious, but by no means ascetic, cast 
of mind; who has set his heart upon win- 
ning the hand of a warm-hearted English 
country lady, but stipulates that she 
“must have head as well as hands in do- 
mestic affairs, and, above all, piety is indis- 
pensably requisite.’ Four civil-engineers, 
nineteen tradesmen, a few clerks, a manu- 
facturer, a commercial gentleman, three 
respectable young men, and one who is 
highly respectable, set forth their matri- 
monial desires in plain, business-like 
fashion. Eighty-seven bachelors, who 
would be Benedicks, call themseves gentle- 
men. Some appear to have nothing but 
their gentility to support them, and want 
a wife who would take that office on her- 
sclf. Some are country gentlemen with 
estates of greater or less value. One has a 





splendid residence, a carriage and pair, 
and a good income; another has three 
thousand, and another eight thousand a 
year. Even two English noblemen come 
into the open market for wives. Both are 
in the sere and yellow leaf, one being be- 
tween fifty and sixty, and the other exactly 
fifty-five. The latter evidently thinks his 
age will be forgiven him for the sake of 
four thousand a year, and a thousand a 
year for his widow as long as she lives. 
Another old gentleman who has no handle 
to his name is still more explicit, announcing 
that he can secure a good jointure to his 
widow, as well as provide for a family. 
Among the two hundred and fifty-four 
connubially-disposed gentlemen, only ele- 
ven have experienced the happiness of 
married life. With the exception of one 
who insists upon a tiny waist and pretty 
little feet, the widowers are less particular 
about personal attractions than their ba- 
chelor brothers. These latter cannot be 
accused of undervaluing themselves. Tom, 
a respectable mechanic, modestly hopes 
to gain a lady possessing means. An 
Oxonian, having a nice home and three 
hundred a year, wants a good-looking 
wife, a thorough lady in every respect, 
and with some money. A Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, with a handsome, in- 
tellectual face, looking ten years younger 
than he is, of regular habits, and decidedly 
literary tastes, desires a Roman Catholic 
wife, but she must be nice-looking, good- 
tempered, with some money of her own. 
A dark, good-looking Yorkshireman, of 
pleasing, unassuming manners, doing a 
lucrative business, will not be satisfied 
unless the lady has at least five hundred a 
year to bring her unassuming groom. A 
very good-looking bachelor of thirty-six 
will not strike his flag to any lady owning 
to more than twenty-seven, and then only 
if she be tall, dark, handsome, accom- 
plished, good-tempered, careful, domesti- 
cated, and has some money. A gentleman 
of three-and-twenty, of first-rate family 
and name, who is considered good-looking, 
and a very fair amateur violinist, seeks a 
young lady of his own age who can marry 
him for love—a gentle hint that he has no 
money. He might just as well have 
spoken out like the young fellow who, 
premising that he is dark, slender, and of 
an easy disposition, but has “no money, no 
prospects,”” expresses his wish to share 
the lot of a young lady of comfortable in- 
dependent means. Another young gentle- 
man, revelling in bachelor luxury upon 
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two hundred a year, will not dispose of his 
sweet self to any but a lady of fortune. 
An old bachelor of fifty-five describes him- | 
self as worth actually only a thousand 
pounds or so; but in character one of the 
richest of men, whose mind is, perhaps, 
superior to his means, since he has a fine | 
sense of propriety, and a taste for educa- | 
tion. He wants an intelligent, domesti- 
cated wife, who must be religious, as he is | 
thoroughly so himself. This modest man | 
concludes, “this is worthy the attention of | 
any lady willing to accommodate herself | 
to the particulars.” 

A young foreigner of distinguished fa- | 
mily, with bright hair, blue eyes, nice com- | 
plexion, and five hundred a year, wishes 
to find a fair companion among the | 
daughters of Albion. He is not the only | 
foreigner harbouring that desire. A foreign | 
gentleman of good birth, well-built, and | 
of distinguished appearance, a great fa- 
vourite with the ladies, but unfortunately | 
possessed of but moderate means, wants a | 
wife who could supply the deficiency. A | 
well-educated German, not rich, seeks an | 
independent lady with a good yearly in- | 
come, who is fond of music and prefers the | 
country to large towns. A resident of 
Brussels, speaking English, would have no | 
particular objection to a Protestant widow, 
willing to assist her husband in his bu- 
siness. Then we have a French gentle- | 
man of old family and large estates, another | 
with a moderate income, a third, very | 
loving, good-tempered, and musical, who 
would return to Paris, if agreeable, and a 
fourth who says, “ He is a French noble 
gentleman of thirty, considered as good 
and young looking, well tasted, good heart, 
serious but lively, highly connected and 
educated, middle size, who would live in 
England, if agreeable; he talks four lan- 
guages, gets a little income, but after- 
wards would receive more than twenty 
thousand pounds, expected of relative. He 
wishes to marry, and open correspondence 
with, an English lady under twenty-six, 
pretty, of small feet, highly educated, 
daughter of a wealthy and respectable ma- 
nufacturer, from whom she would yet re- 
ceive asame warranted fortune.’”’” An Ame- 
rican, about to establish a business agency 
in London, wishes to marry an English 
woman of means; a Chicago lawyer, worth 
five thousand dollars, wants an English 
girl with a like amount of cash. The 
tall and handsome son of a physician of 
the highest standing, boasting a well-pro- | 
portioned figure and dark luxuriant mous- | 





tache; an author, poet, and musician; con- 


| nected with the most distinguished families 


in St. Petersburg, Paris, Washington, 


| and New York; who has travelled all his 


life and knows the world well, deigns to 


| offer his delectable self to any refined lady 


of means, loving poetry, music, and the 
fine arts, and not objecting to the forma- 
lities of society—age no object! Here is 
another American specimen. An American, 
thirty-one years of age, five feet seven 
inches high, fair, blue eyes, dark-brown 
hair, and of good family, with five thou- 
sand pounds capital in business, yielding 
an income of fifteen hundred pounds, 
would like to correspond with an English 
lady of between eighteen and twenty-five, 
of medium size, with black hair and eyes, 
good form, amiable disposition, and pos- 
sessing some property yielding an income; 
but that is a minor consequence, if she 
possesses those other attractions loved b 

all true men (pure-hearted, and all that 
makes her one of God’s noble women). 
All letters will be answered, and cartes 
returned when required, and confidence in 
every case, with future to decide the likes 
and dislikes. 

How far the marriage rate of the United 
Kingdom has been affected by the esta- 
blishment of the new means of intercom- 
munication between the sexes we cannot 
tell; but of one thing we feel no doubt, 
that not a few of its aiders and abettors 
have bitterly regretted they ever heard of 
its existence. 


AT SCARBOROUGH, 


A erry sky and a grey sea, 

All in the wild March weather ; 

A wind that bore down the storm-tossed shore 
Snowflake and spray together. 

A wreck’s jagged timbers, sharp and brown, 

That shivered and swayed as the tide went down; 
Red roofs, high piled in the quaint old town, 

A headland grim with a castled crown, 

’Mid a waste of withered heather. 


A grey sky and a grey sea, 

And a noise like rolling thunder, 

As the foam flew fast on the bitter blast, 

That tore the waves asunder. 

A golden sand reach, long and low; 

Black rocks, that mid ages of ebb and flow, 
Guard the beautiful bay, where long ago 
Came ships, with the Raven flag at their prow, 
For slaughter, fire, and plunder. 


A grey sky and a grey sea, 

And two, who stood together, 

With hands close clasped, as hands are grasped, 
That parting, part for ever. 

Two, whose pale lips quivered to say, 

The words the world hears every day ; 

As for all we struggle, and weep, and pray, 
Young hearts must break in lite’s fever play, 
And hnks are light to sever. 
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A grey sky and a grey sea, 
Where white gulls stooped to hover, 

Their broad wings flashed, as the great waves dashed, 
Where by lover lingered lover. 

Those two may never more meet again, 

But the wild March wind with its chafe and strain, 
Will for aye recal the passionate pain 

Of that farewell tryst by the stormy main, 

When First Love’s dream was over. 





TOMMY HALFACRE’S PARLOUR. 








AttHovuGH there be but a step from the | 
sublime to the ridiculous, it was a stride of | 
many centuries that divided Harold Haf. | 
agre, the redoubted sea-king, from his | 
descendant, Tommy Halfacre, son of the 
much-respected tailor of Little Podsham, 
Wilts. 

Time was when Tommy would have 
been regarded with a.grave respect, not to 
say veneration, as one who, without tres- 
pass of his own, is the object of the wrathful 
judgment of One who cannot err. But 
opinion hath changed. Poor Tommy had | 
to be content with pity, pity not unmingled 
with contempt. He was less than man. 
He was not even a noun-substantive. <A | 
loose adjective was the dower of the de- 
scendant of the sea-kings. Tommy Half- 
acre was a “ silly’”’—nothing more. 

Iam not jesting when I affirm that the | 
blood of the old Danish warriors—though | 
somewhat chilled and turbid—still mean- | 
dered in the veins of Tommy Halfacre. | 
Five generations of his house had been | 
laid to rest in the quaint old church of | 
Little Podsham, a structure hastily thrown | 
up in old days by an abbot of Wester- | 
ham, who had got into trouble, and was 
understood to have entrenched himself | 
behind this pious act, as, in another pro- | 
fession, he might have thrown up an 
earthwork. The memorial tablet apper- | 
taining to the remotest of these buried | 
ancestors, spelt the name “ Alfaker,” and 
a still more ancient entry in the parish 
register, announced that one Harold Rosen 
Alfaqre, ship-master, had taken to wife 
Barbara Bunce, a daughter of Little Pod- | 
sham. From this bold source proceeded | 
those generations of tailors which threat- 
ened to become extinct in Tommy. Poor | 
fellow! he could as easily have cut out a | 
world as a waistcoat, and, indeed, the 
efforts of the family were mainly directed 
to the preserving as wide a distance as | 
possible between Tommy and that fas- | 
cinating but dangerous plaything, the | 
shears. 

Yet he was never idle. Tommy’s mind, 
as if making up for its minuteness by cease- | 








less activity, was ever on the move. More- 
over, there was one great paramount duty 
devolving on him, every day, save Sun- 
day, and admitted, with justice, to be ful- 
fillable to perfection by no hands but his, 
namely, the conducting his father’s cow to 
the various patches of common land and 
grassy roadsides of the vicinity. 

Whether Tommy led the cow, or the cow 
took charge of Tommy, is a question we 
prefer to leave to the scoffers who occasion- 
ally mooted it. A cord of some length con- 
nected the parties, and the management of 
this bond we conceive to have been the 
subject of some mutual understanding. 
For whereas, on quitting home, Mr. Half- 
acre authoritatively led the way, heading 
for whatever points his judgment sug- 
gested, the cow, when somewhat satiated, 
assumed the direction of affairs, would 


evince morbid fancies for a dusty thistle, 
| or a toothful of wild barley, or saunter and 


splash for half an hour just within the 
margin of a russet pond, whisking the 
patient Tommy with her dripping tail, till 
the threadbare swallow-tailed coat he al- 
ways wore had the appearance of having 
been exposed to a pelting shower. 

Having cooled her toes sufficiently, the 
cow would quietly march homeward, 
Tommy abjectly trotting behind (he never 
walked), less custodian than train-bearer, 
and, at the least pause, being jerked 
abruptly forward by the impatient toss of 
his leader’s head. 

Tommy Halfacre was possibly about 
eighteen when I first made his acquaint- 
ance. Returning one day from hunting 
through the usually quiet village, I was 
aware of a slight disturbance. Tommy, 


| beset, as was too often the case, by certain 


idle urchins on their way from school, 
had on this occasion turned to bay. His 


_usual tactics were to trot straight on, 


answering, indeed, in his piping voice, to 
any direct question, but never stopping—ex- 
perience having imparted to poor Tommy 
that any prolonged discourse would usually 
end in his discomfiture. He therefore only 
peeped (readers may recal this quaint old 
phrase as used by the Old Testament 
translators, “ mutter and peep,” that is, 


| chirp like a bird), and hastened on; but on 


this occasion some one had offered violence. 
Tommy cared not a button for verbal 
missiles, but attack his sacred person, and 
what remained of the blood of the sea- 


| kings was at once in conflagration ! 


He had swooped like a hawk upon the 
offender, and might, in his lack of self: 
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control, have done him a much worse | sequently, more than once encountered the 


injury than the mere ’eaving a potato- 
skin (such, I learned, had been the affront) 
properly deserved. The lad was, how- 
ever, rescued by a general charge, and the 
aspect of affairs seemed now to demand 
that I should interpose between the luck- 
less “ silly” and his persecutors. 

Order being restored, Tommy, who 
seemed to be fully awake to the value of 
a cavalry escort, trotted easily along at 
my side. 

“ Do they often tease you like this, my 
boy?” I asked, by way of opening the 
conversation. 

“I don’t mind ’em, bless ’ee!”’ chirped 
Tommy. 

“ But when they pelt you 

“ Ah! then———” said Tommy, setting his 
teeth. 

** What ?” 

“I chops their feet off —then their 
heads,” responded Mr. Halfacre, with per- 
fect serenity. 

“Ha! And how do they take that ?” 

“ Their mothers comes, and puts ’em to 
rights, and says, ‘ You let Tommy bide, 
and this wouldn’t happen. G’long to your 
teas!’ ” 

““ What do you cut off the heads with ?” 

“ Bill-hook,” said the veracious Tommy. 

“ Would you like them to do it to 
you P” 

“Can’t!” peeped Tommy, exultingly ; 
“my head goes off and on. Sometimes I 
wish it didn’t,” added the poor fellow, 
with a sigh. “I’ve strained it, somehow. 
It don’t fitas it ought to. Wot colour’s 
yon P” 

** Scarlet.” 

“* Why do you wear scarlet ?” 

“ T am a fox-hunter.” 

“ Does scarlet catch foxes ?” 

“ Rather the contrary, I should say.” 

Tommy turned up his face with a cun- 
ning expression : 

“* T say, does your head fit ?” he chirped ; 
and, turning suddenly off at a sharp angle, 
disappeared among some cottages. 

As I rode on, the question occurred to 
me, whether a gentleman of Mr. Halfacre’s 
pronounced opinions as regarded homi- 
cide would be altogether an agreeable 
neighbour. What if, under some ungo- 
vernable impulse, he should one day carry 
out the truculent exploits he had hitherto 
only dreamed? However, no such mis- 
giving appeared to disturb the Little 
Podshamites, who were, or ought to be, 
the best judges of the case; and as I, sub- 


” 








descendant of the sea-kings trotting home- 
ward, cow-conducted, the picture of con- 
tent and harmlessness, the doubt I have 
mentioned had passed from my mind, when 
a strange and tragical event recalled it. 

Tommy returned home, one evening, 
later than usual, somewhat excited, and 
with his hands so studiously concealed in 
the pockets of his dress-coat, as to invite 
inquiry. They were found to be covered 
with blood! 

Having himself sustained no injury, the 
inference was that he had inflicted some; 
but neither from Tommy himself, nor 
from perquisitions hastily made in the 
neighbourhood, could any clue to the matter 
be obtained. 

Tommy, cleansed of the mysterious 
stains, had been dismissed to his garret, 
and the village generally was sinking into 
repose, when the keeper of the toll-gate, 
just without the town, was startled by a 
vehicle passing through without the cere- 
mony of stopping to pay. 

The alert custodian was, however, beside 
the horse in a moment, and at once disco- 
vered that the reins were hanging loose, 
the driver missing. He recognised the 
vehicle as belonging to a young commer- 
cial traveller, Mr. Joseph Barnby, well 
known in those parts, and whose cheerful 
good-temper and genial manners had made 
him a universal favourite. Dark as it 
was, the toll-man could distinguish traces 
of blood upon the,apron and cushions of 
the carriage. It was evident that a mis- 
hap of some sort had very recently oc- 
curred. He at once raised an alarm, and 
the horse-patrol, at that opportune mo- 
ment arriving from the village, galloped 
off in search of the missing man. 

He was quickly found. Less than a 
quarter of a mile distant, stretched almost 
in the middle of the highway, with his 
head in a pool of blood, lay poor Barnby, 
still breathing, but insensible, even to pain. 
He had been stricken only once, but it was 
by a hand of unusual power, and with a 
weighty but peculiar instrument; for the 
latter, though biunt in its general cha- 
racter, had inflicted small and distinct 
lacerations—punctures, such as might, in 
old days, have been effected by the spike- 
studded mace wielded by our sturdy sires. 

Transported with care to the nearest 
inn, poor Barnby received all the remedial 
attentions medical aid could supply; but 
he never rallied, and before morning drew 
his last sigh. 
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Late as it was when the discovery was 
made, news of the atrocious deed sped like 


| Old Halfacre replied that, on hearing 


| of the murder, and recalling the circum- 


wildfire through the village, and many a/| stances that seemed to connect with it 


stout fellow who had known the injured 


their unfortunate son, he had proceeded to 


man offered to assist in the pursuit which | the latter’s room, and, finding him quietly 


was at once organised for the apprehension 
of the cowardly assassin. Robber he could 


asleep, contented himself with securing the 


| door until they had decided on their course 


not be called, for not only were the goods | of proceeding. 


contained in the carriage untouched, but 
Barnby’s watch, purse, and pocket-book, 
were safe upon his person. 

The toll-man had little to report beyond 
what has been narrated. He had heard 
no unusual sounds upon the road, nor 
observed any suspicious lurkers in the 
neighbourhood, only remarking, with an 
indifference that showed how little he 
conceived it to bear upon the point at 
issue, that the last person he had spoken 
with—perhaps an hour before the alarm 
of murder—was the poor “silly,” Tommy 
Halfacre. 

Excepting that certain zealous youths 
started off to scour the roads and fields in 
the vicinity, nothing could be done that 
night, and it was about nine, next day, 
that the nearest magistrate, Mr. Secretan, 
apprised of poor Barnby’s death, appeared 
at Little Podsham, and commenced an in- 
quiry. 

On hearing that Tommy Halfacre had 
been seen by the toll-man so near the place 
and time of the murder, Mr. Secretan, 
though aware of the little value that could 
attach to such testimony, considered it 
desirable to examine the poor idiot, and 
accordingly despatched a policeman to the 
house, requiring his presence. 

The officer, to his surprise, found the 
family in great agitation; old Halfacre 
stern and grave-browed, his wife in hys- 
terics, and their daughter pale and anxious, 
apparently at her wit’s end to comfort the 
rest. Tommy was invisible, but his hat 
lay on the table, and his shoes by the door. 
The truth was at once declared. Tommy 
had come home within half an hour of the 
murder, disordered, his hands reeking 
with blood; and if this fact, taken by 
itself, was wanting in significance, a more 
deadly consequence was imparted by the 
circumstance that Tommy, before entering 
the house, had concealed under a heap of 
lucerne in the cow-shed, the segment of a 
ponderous hoop, stained with blood, and 
having iron nails in various parts, which, 
on close examination, were found to be 
stained in a similar manner. 

“You have the poor lad safe ?” asked the 


“ Was the boy known to Mr. Barnby ?” 
the officer inquired. 

** As well as to most others who frequent 
the village,” was the answer. “ Mr. Barnby 
would nod to him, sometimes say a few 
words in passing.” 

“Mr. Barnby was a good-natured gen- 
tleman,” remarked the officer, thought- 
fully. “Tommy could have had no spite 
again him—eh ?” 

“Spite? How should he?” asked the 
old man, briskly. “They never had a 
Stay, though.” 

“May as well out with it, neighbour, 
whatever ‘tis,’ said the officer, encou- 
ragingly. ‘Come to the worst, the law 
don’t punish innocents.” 

“But ’twas a year ago. They must 
have met scores of times since that,” said 
Halfacre; “and ’twas next to nothing at 
best. Tommy came home very white and 
sick. He told his mother that Mr. Barnby 
had put fire and smoke down his throat, 
and he’d cut his head and feet off—they’re 
the poor lad’s usual words, but don’t mean 
nothing—the first time he caught him 
alone.” 

“Fire and smoke ?” 

“The young gentleman was just finish- 
ing his pipe, and gave it to Tommy as he 
drove away, advising him to take the last 
whiff,” explained old Halfacre. 

“Ts it possible that could have rankled 
in his mind?” meditated the officer. 
‘Well, neighbour, I must have him, please. 
Don’t be down-hearted, Mrs. Halfacre, nor 
you, my dear” (to Miss Susan Halfacre, 
the belle of the village, and universally 
admired), “Tommy’s sure to be kindly 
treated whatever comes of it. Why, bless 
‘ee, his cow is a more ’sponsible bein’ to 
the laws than him !” 

Poor old Halfacre shrugged his shoul- 
ders. The remark, if not complimentary 
to his first-born, and the last male repre- 
sentative of such a line, was at least con- 
solatory. Inviting the officer to accom- 
pany him, he led the way up the narrow 
stair. 

The door was secured, as he had said, 
but the key had been left below. Half- 








officer, glancing at the weeping mother. 


acre called to his daughter to bring it up. 
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Meanwhile, they knocked. No answer. | village within fifteen miles was searched or 
Again, no answer. Susan now arriving | visited by persons selected for the purpose. 
with the key, the room was entered. The promise of reward and the descrip- 

Tommy had disappeared ! tion of the supposed culprit were dis- 

The solitary window was bolted within, | seminated farand wide. No Tommy. The 
but a small trap in the ceiling, never | little trout stream that trickled through 
opened within the memory of man, re-| Little Podsham, wherever it presented 
vealed the mode of escape. Tommy had | deeps sufficient to drown a man, was care- 
managed to reach the leads, whence, over | fully sounded and examined; every well 
an intervening outbuilding, he had de-/| and pond to which access could have been 
scended on the cow-shed, and thence to} obtained were scrutinised in like manner, 
the ground. He had, unquestionably, for | and probably not a square inch of open or 
the moment, eluded capture; and, after | wooded ground in that part of the county 
an eager but fruitless examination of the | escaped the notice of one or other of the 
vicinity, the officer could only return and | searchers. But no Tommy, alive or dead, 
report to the magistrate not only the sus- | was found. 


picious circumstances attaching to Tommy,| So piqued was the magistrate, Mr. Secre- 
but the still more suspicious one of his/| tan, at this frustration of justice, that he 
desperate flight. offered a second reward of fifty pounds on 


An inquest, holden on the following day, | his own account; and now it was held 
revealed nothing beyond that which we | certain that, unless the unfortunate youth 
already know, save that the testimony of | had managed to reach London, or died in 
a medical witness, who had examined the | some lurking-place on the way, he must 
portion of hoop found at Halfacre’s, and | be quickly accounted for. 
compared it with the injuries apparent on| It would seem, however, that one of these 
the victim’s head, proved beyond the pos- | alternatives had occurred, for another week 
sibility of doubt that, with that very in-| elapsed without tidings of the missing 
strument and no other, the deadly outrage | man. Judge, then, of the excitement that 
had been perpetrated. With this before | at last ensued when, one day, it transpired 
them, the jury felt that they had no alter- | that an officer had waited on Mr. Secretan, 
native, and accordingly returned a verdict | accompanied by one Bill Stokes, a lad well 
of wilful murder against Thomas Half- | known in the village, who confidently 
acre the younger, thus leaving to another | averred that he had met—nay, touched and 
tribunal the task of deciding how far the | spoken with—the much-coveted Tommy 
unlucky “innocent”? was amenable to the} Halfacre, no later than the preceding 
penalties of law. night ! 

His apprehension was regarded as so Bill Stokes had been accustomed to 
certain, that it seemed superfiuous to offer | drive the light goods cart of Messrs. Jar- 
a reward. Nevertheless, to quicken this | dine, the general dealers, of Little Pod- 
desirable end, and to diminish the pos-| sham, but had recently been dismissed for 
sibility that he might, in his evident con-| some act of carelessness. He had been 
sciousness of impending danger, lay hands | generally considered as a sharp, intelligent 
on his own life, a reward of twenty pounds | fellow, and the magistrate listened with 
was Offered, and a general search at once | attention to the lad’s concise statement. 
began. Here also begins the most sin- Bill had suddenly encountered the 
gular part of the story that for some time | “silly,” after dark, at a turning in the 
brought the sequestered village of Little | road close to the village. Tommy was 
Podsham into continual notice, and will be trotting along in his accustomed fashion, 
remembered in its own particular annals | and smoking! We have omitted to state 
long after the existing generation shall | that, though Tommy had resented his first 
have passed away. | introduction to the fragrant weed, he had 

Contrary to public—and especially police | subsequently become so addicted to the 
—expectation, Tommy was not to be| habit, that the nearest way to Tommy’s 
found. Not the slightest clue to the lad’s| heart was known to lie through the 
movements or place of concealment was to | tobacco-box. 
be obtained. | “Ha, Tommy!” young Stokes had ex- 

At the end of a week the reward was | claimed, making an ineffectual grasp at 
increased to fifty pounds, and a more | Tommy’s dress-coat. But it tore away. 
regularly organised inquiry commenced.| Tommy uttered a piping screech, like the 
Not only Little Podsham itself, but every | warning cry of a peewit (imitated by Mr. 
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Stokes, and admitted to be faithful), and, 
vaulting over some paling close at hand, 
disappeared in the darkness. 

“Tf his blessed coat hadn’t giv’—I was 

a made man!” said Mr. Stokes, mourn- 
fully. 
Tommy had got to be regarded by this 
time as a sort of prize or fortune—a wan- 
dering argosy, which would abundantly 
repay the time and labour expended in its 
capture. 

“You were sober, of course, Stokes ?” 
said the magistrate, faintly interrogative. 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

‘“* You were lately dismissed from a situa- 
tion. Will you tell me why ?” 

“’Cause some un collared a Dutch 
cheese out of my cart while I ran into Mrs. 
Murphy’s with some coffee-nibs. Wasn't 
gone a moment, sir,” said Billy. 

“You vere not suspected of stealing it ?” 

“Oh no, sir. Master said such careless- 
ness was a’most as bad—and giv’ me the 
sack.” 

“There has been much petty pilfering 
going on of late, sir,” put in the police- 
man ; “bits o’ cloth, heatables, and such. 
We can’t check it, do what we will.” 

“A mysterious community, we Little 
Podshamites are becoming !”’ remarked Mr. 
Secretan, musingly. “ Well, Bennett, this 
at all events narrows the area of search. 
This unhappy lad cannot be far off. Be 
brisk, now, and we have him. I had thought 
of some detective aid from London—but 
the idea of our not being able to tackle a 
poor idiot! No, no, we’ll manage without 
that now.” 

Once more, therefore, the hunt was re- 
newed, and with sanguine hopes of success, 
for the chase was again fairly sighted—this 
time by an old dame on her way from the 
adjacent village. She had met Tommy, 
pipe in mouth, as usual; but the wide- 
awake “silly” puffed a volume of smoke 
into her face and escaped in the temporary 
obscurity. 

Where could he be secreted ? And how 
did he manage to live? As to the first 
question, there was not a living soul in 
Little Podsham—his own family included 
—who would harbour him for an hour. 
The reward was tempting; and, moreover, 
it was agreed on all hands that nothing 
better could happen for the poor lad’s own 
benefit than that he should fall into the 
hands of the authorities. As to the ques- 
tion of subsistence, it was thought that the 
petty thefts referred to by the police might 
furnish a solution. Little plots were laid ; 





traps, so to speak, baited chiefly with 
tobacco, were set in likely places and at 
favourable seasons; but nothing came of 
it. If Tommy were the marauder, he was 
evidently too cunning to be caught in such 
a manner, and doubt began to be felt 
whether so wise a “silly” had not adopted 
the safest course in keeping out of the way. 
One village philosopher suggested that 
the cow might be enlisted in the inquiry. 
He thought it not unlikely that the force 
of habit might draw Tommy to the spots 
he was most accustomed to frequent—and 
who was so familiar with these as his 
friend the cow? It was determined to 
give her the chance, and her head. But, 
on visiting the cow-shed, old Halfacre 
found that her cord was missing, and 
before a substitute could be found, Susan, 
running out, reported that her brother’s 
hat and boots, not to mention a loaf of 
bread and a bottle of beer, had vanished in 
the like mysterious manner! From the 
familiarity with the premises displayed by 
the intruder, it seemed impossible to doubt 
that Tommy himself—in the spirit of his 
ancestors—had executed a daring raid upon 
the paternal mansion and stolen his own 
boots, besides the provisions aforesaid ! 
Angry and perplexed, yet still unwilling 
to invoke detective aid, Mr. Secretan 
sought the co-operation of a brother magis- 
trate, Colonel Bolland, and the two set 
seriously to work to unravel the enigma. 
The village and its precincts must be once 
more examined, and that exhaustively. 
Now Little Podsham chances to be a 
village almost as innocent of any eligible 
lurking-place as is Trafaigar-square. Its 
two rows of small dwellings cross each 
other at right angles—all else, that is 
neither house nor garden, being small 
patches of grass land separated by low, open 
palings, and fenced from the high road by 
a thick and tall quickset hedge, offering 
little inducement for anything bigger than 
a tomtit to penetrate its thorny recesses. 
All outlying spots had been visited again 
and again; still, it was certain that 
Tommy’s refuge must be close at hand. 
One day the two magistrates, who had 
taken different beats, chanced to meet 
about dusk on the high road. Standing 
beside the hedge, they conversed about 
their plans for the morrow, and were on 
the point of parting, when Colonel Bolland 
asked his colleague for a light for his 
cigar. 
“My dear sir, have you ever seen me 
smoke ?” asked Secretan. 
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—and first-rate tobacco, too!" said Colonel cumstances long since forgotten, this had 


| 
“No; but I could have sworn you did fill up the ditch. Owing, however, to cir- | 
Bolland, laughing. ‘“ Why, I can smell.it | been only partially done, a second row of 




















now. There’s a delicious whiff!” 

“T—I do perceive something,” replied 
the other, with the disdainful sniff of a 
non-smoker. ‘‘ Why, where the deuce can 
it a 





“T can see it now,”’ said Bolland. 
some fellow t’other side of the hedge. 


Eh! why, bless my soul, the smoke is | 


rising through the hedge! There’s some- 
thing moving, too.” 

Mr. Secretan caught his friend’s arm, 
the colour, in his excitement, mounting to 
his face. 

“We have him!” he whispered. “ We 
have limed the bird! My best hunter to 
a jackass, Tommy Halfacre is in that 
hedge.” 

** But how, in the name of 

“Follow my directions, and you'll see.” 

Accordingly, after some whispered words, 
Colonel Bolland proceeded to the termina- 
tion of the hedge, and, rounding it, walked 
back, till he arrived opposite his friend. 

“Now!” shouted the latter. 

Both gentlemen thrust their umbrellas 
deep into the bosom of the dense quick- 
set. Both were met by some opposing 
substance. 

“Tt’s a hare!” exclaimed Mr. Secretan, 
loudly. ‘“ Shoot her, Bolland, as she 
sits!” 

There would have been no time to carry 
out the unsportsman-like suggestion, for 
the hedge was seized with a convulsive 
tremor, and a piping scream announced 
that the bird was really “limed.” 

“Tommy! Tommy Halfacre ! 
out, lad!” cried Mr. Secretan. 
no man going to harm thee.” 

““T be comin’,” responded the son of 
the sea-kings, sullenly. 

“ Which way ?” 

“ G’long to th’ end, and you'll see,”’ said 
Tommy. 

The two magistrates obeyed, walking 
slowly, to allow time for their captive to 
make his way along the thorny defile. He 
arrived, however, as soon as they, and, 
forcing back a portion of the hedge with 
the aid of a stout stick, appeared, stooping, 
in the orifice. 

It should now be explained that, many 
years before this, a paling and ditch occu- 


” 





Come 


pied the place of the quickset, which had | 


been originally planted only on the side 
next the high road, it being intended at 
an after period to remove the paling and 


| 
“Tis 


* Here’s | 


| friends being. 


| quickset having been planted on the field 
| side, shutting in whatever remained both 
_of ditch and rail. The result of this was 
| to’ produce, in process of time, a quickset 
| hedge of extraordinary (but yet unnoticed) 
| width, having a hollow centre, easily made 
| hollower by a skilful and patient hand. 
As Mr. Halfacre, now apparently quite at 
| his ease, made a gesture, as inviting them to 
walk in, the two magistrates—Colonel Bol- 
| land, as became him, leading the forlorn 
| hope—boldly adventured the narrow way, 
| . ) , . 
and, guided by Tommy’s swallow-tails, 
arrived at a spot where the space widened 
to nearly five feet, the head room being at 
least a foot more. Here, to their unspeak- 
able astonishment, they found themselves 
in a sort of wigwam or tent, somewhat 
resembling the tilt of a gipsy’s cart, and 
capable of protecting its inhabitant alike 
from the thorny walls surrounding him, 
and from any moisture that might descend 
from above. The floor, paved with bricks 
and stones, was perfectly dry, and, in a snug 
corner, was visible Mr. Halfacre’s couch, 
composed of straw, dried fern, and leaves. 

Nor were the luxuries of the mansion 
confined to this. With some little pride 
of manner, Tommy withdrew a ragged 
curtain and displayed a recess, in which his 
cooking utensils, provisions, cup and saucer, 
tool-box, and tobacco-pouch, were ranged 
in compact order, and imparted an air of 
|comfort to that remarkable cell which, 
| when illuminated by the aid of the match- 
| box, left nothing to be desired. For many 
| a month after that eventful day, “‘ Tommy 
Halfacre’s Parlour,” as it was called, was 
an object of intense interest. From many 
a distant county pilgrims visited the spot, 
and the obliging owner of the fortunate 
ficld was understood to have amassed a 
| considerable sum by simply introducing 
the curious in at one end of the hedge and 
out at the other. 

To return, however, to our party. After 
completing their amused inspection, the 
two magistrates groped their way forth, 
taking, of course, their host with them, 
and placing him in safe but kindly custody, 
until his examination on the morrow—his 

g, moreover, made aware of 
what had occurred. 

When examined, the poor fellow, though 
exhibiting no trace of uneasiness as to his 
position, with a reserve unusual in him, 
refused to answer any question relating 
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to the murder. He remained obstinately 
and profoundly silent. Only when shown 
the portion of hoop used in the murder, 
did Tommy evince any emotion, but, then, 
his countenance changed, his eyes sparkled 
and glowed like those of a mongoose at the 
sight of his natural enemy, the snake, the 
foam gathered on his lips, and to save him 
from convulsions, it was necessary to re- 
move the object from his sight. 

No safe inference could, however, be 
drawn from this, and the difficulty of deal- 
ing with their strange prisoner pressed 
heavily on the magisterial mind. That 
Tommy was a born “silly,” it seemed im- 
possible to dispute, and yet his evident 
consciousness of having committed a pu- 
nishable act, not to mention the mixture of 
craft and daring which had distinguished 
his conduct while in hiding, denoted an 
amount of intelligence and reasoning 
power, which was held by more than one 
of his examiners to entitle poor Tommy to 
the lurid honours of a criminal indictment. 
Among other things, attention was called 
to the fact that he had never plunged more 
deeply into ill-doing than his actual neces- 
sities demanded. He had evidently lived, 
and pilfered, from hand to mouth, never, 
excepting in the case of the Dutch cheese, 
which cost poor Bill Stokes his place, 
taking more than was sufficient for the 
day, and even when making his inroad on 
his native home, touching nothing but his 
own boots, the cow’s cord, which that faith- 
ful companion would never have denied 
him, and the modest refreshments of bread 
and beer. 

But a new and tragical incident came to 
solve the enigma. 

Just at this period, a poaching affray 
occurred in the adjacent county, the serious 
nature of which attracted much attention. 

A large band of “ professed” poachers 
executed a foray on the grounds of a rich 
proprietor, but their plans having been 
betrayed, a strong party of keepers and 
assistants placed themselves in ambush, 
and pouncing on the intruders in full 
work, endeavoured to secure them all. The 
poachers opposed a desperate resistance, 
during which one of the gang, attacked by 
a large dog, shouted to a comrade to free 
him from the animal. The man, unable to do 
so in any other manner, fired, and certainly 
killed the dog, but also wounded his friend 
so seriously that the latter was captured, 
and in spite of medical aid, expired on the 
following day. He had been previously 
recognised as a wild young fellow, well 
known to the rural police of the county. 





Warned of approaching dissolution, he 
desired the presence of the neighbouring 
minister, wishing, as he said, to deliver his 
mind of the burden of a terrible secret. 

“T’ont say, guv’nor,” gasped the un- 
happy man, faintly, “that if I hadn’t 
knowed the game was up, I ’oodn’t have 
held my tongue, but I’ll be a stiff un afore 
you sits down to your supper, and I don’t 
wish as any should get into trouble, ‘count 
o me. “T'was I as did for the bagman, 
Podsham way. I on’y meant fur to snam 
(rob) him, and on’y giv’ him a tightener, 
when somethin’ come dancing and shreek- 
ing down the road, and I vamoosed.” 

Such was indeed the fact. Poor Tommy’s 
alarm, combined with the haze that over- 
hung his judgment, and the roving and 
predatory proclivities he was believed to 
have derived from his nautical ancestors, 
supplied a sufficient clue to the somewhat 
suspicious line of conduct he had thought 
fit to adopt, and released him from all 
penalties save that of occasionally acting as 
showman to his own singular parlour. 





NO ALTERNATIVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DENIS DONNE,” &c. 
— 
CHAPTER IV. MRS. GREYLING AT HOME, 


THE scene into which Harty found her- 
self propelled with friendly vehemence by 
Doctor Greyling, was a bewildering one 
to her. Bewildering, not so much from 
any excess of brightness and splendour of 
fair women and brave men, as from her 
being puzzled as to the identity of those who 
were seen by her for the first time in festive 
array. The dress clothes of the men, and 
the bare necks and arms of the girls, were 
for the first minute or two very effectual 
disguises. For Harty had not been out in 
evening society in Dillsborough before, and 
she had founded her recollections of these 
fellow-creatures of hers, on them as they 
appeared in the costumes of common-sense 
and daylight. 

The two girls had come over from the 
house at the corner alone, for Mr. Devenish 
had announced his intention of appearing 
later in the evening, and his wife stayed 
with him, as in duty bound, to listen to all 
his complaints about his dress-boots and 
ties, and to save him from any personal 
exertion in the arrangement of his toilet 
which she could possibly take upon her- 
self. “So you girls must go aione and put 
yourselves under Mrs. Greyling’s wing at 
once; as Edward is going to make the 
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effort to appear in society again for our 
sakes, we must all do our best to make 
it pleasant to him.” 

About eight couples were twirling round 
when they entered the room, and Harty 
blinked for a few moments, and then 
scanned each circling pair eagerly. And 
lo! he was not one of them. 

But his friend, the fair, handsome, auda- 
cious-looking stranger was swinging round 
with Agnes Greyling, steering clear of 
the seven rudderless barks who were drift- 
ing about, and at the same time keeping 
an observant eye on the door to see if any- 
thing more attractive than was already pre- 
sent should appear through it. 

Presently he saw Harty standing in 
the doorway, her hand on Doctor Grey- 
ling’s arm, her wistful eyes wandering 
round the room with that expression in 
them of “looking for some one,” which is 
not to be mistaken. At once he took his 
partner up close to the new arrival in a 
series of swift sinuous curves, and simul- 
taneously Mrs. Greyling appeared on 
Harty’s other side, ready to aid the “ young 
man about whom no one knew anything” 
in his obvious desire to gain an introduc- 
tion to the girl who was not dangerously 
pretty certainly, but who was dangerously 
unlike the great majority. 

The band clanged out the last bars of 
the waltz just as they came together thus, 
and Mr. Ferrier proceeded at once to pro- 
vide for the future. Agnes Greyling 
stepped well with him, bore her own weight 
fairly, and still surrendered herself freely 
to the swing with which he deemed it 
well to go. On the whole he thought it 
advisable to secure her for one or two more 
round dances, for “the girl in grey may 
be a failure, in spite of that way she has 
of looking you right in the eyes as if she 
meant taking your measure,” he thought. 

“Introduce me to the young lady with 
your father,” Mr. Ferrier was whispering 
to Agnes, when her mother intervened. 

“Mr. Ferrier, let me introduce you to 
Miss Carlisle for the next dance—you see 
it’s just forming, a quadrille——” 

“IT want to introduce Powers to her,” 
Doctor Greyling interrupted, and looking 
all round in vain for the hero of the occa- 
sion. “I promised him that I would di- 
rectly she came in. Mr. Ferrier must find 
another partner for this dance.” 

“Promised him!’’ Mrs. Greyling was 
very angry, but still she compelled suavity 
to reign outwardly. She had in a weak 
moment allowed it to become apparent that 
she desired to keep Claude Powers and 





Harty Carlisle apart, and her husband had 
at once made up his mind that he would 
render that desire of hers null and void. 
Plots about nothing, plans that were not 
designed to further a good end, were 
specially odious to Doctor Greyling. Ac- 
cordingly he set himself to the task of 
frustrating and confounding them, when- 
ever he could do so at the cost of little 
trouble to himself. 

“Yes, promised him an introduction to 
the only person worth talking to in the 
room; he isn’t a dancing man; he’ll be 
staggered to see a bright young girl like 
this brought up to him; he’s expecting, 
from what I said, to be handed over to a 
local wit, or an aged blue stocking.” 
Doctor Greyling laughed pleasantly as he 
wound up his speech. 

“ He shall dream the fond dream a little 
while longer, then,” Harty said, quickly; 
“let him laugh with some local wit, or at 
some aged blue-stocking, and let me dance, 
Doctor Greyling.” 

She took her hand off Doctor Greyling’s 
arm, and put it on Jack Ferrier’s without 
hesitation. She would not suffer herself 
to shrink from facing Claude Powers. 
But it would have been humiliation to 
her to have been taken up to him and thrust 
upon his notice, before he had been given 
a full and fair opportunity of shunning her 
if he wished to do it. 

“ Your friend, Mr. Powers; I saw you 
with him this morning,” she began, look- 
ing the stranger resolutely in the face ; “ 
he in this room now ?” 

“Ah! you don’t know him yet, do 
you? No, I don’t see him; yes, I do; 
over there, at the opposite corner, looking 
at us.” 

Jack Ferrier indicated the place in which 
was Mr. Powers with a blithe nod and a 
light laugh, and Claude saw Harty turn her 
head round slowly and face him, with one 
of those long, steady, penetrating glances 
that are fraught with explanation and in- 

uiry. 

And his glance, as it met hers, what did 
it express? Surprise, disappointment, 
disgust; and she read it aright, read it 
clearly, and smarted under it bitterly, 
even though she knew that he would feel 
none of these things for her, if once he 
could be made to understand that she had 
been innocent of all design of meeting him 
again, in coming to Dillsborough. She was 
stung by the consciousness of the possibility 
that she might never have the opportunity 
of tendering him this information verbally. 
So she gave it to him with all the eloquence 
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of her steady, speaking glance, and he mis- 
understood it! She saw that he misun- 
derstood it, and the sight took the soul 
out of her body, as it were, leaving the 
latter to do its work in the quadrille with 
consummate ease and vigour, and taking 
the former away into the realms of other 
days, and tormenting it with the remem- 
brance of happier things. 

After that one long, inquiring, expla- 
natory glance, she turned her eyes away 
from the place where he stood, and the 
variable little face was shaded by an ex- 
pression that was strange to those who only 
knew it since it came to Dillsborough. It 
was startingly unnatural to see a girl 
dancing with such desolation in her eyes, 
with such desperation painted legibly in 
every line of the too suddenly steadied 
face. “ And with that handsome young 
man, Mr. Ferrier, dancing with her, too! 
what more can she want? Ridiculous in 
a girl who isn’t even good-looking two 
minutes together,’’ was the verdict of her 
friends and acquaintances. 

Jack Ferrier made one or two praise- 
worthy efforts to lift the conversation out 
of the ordinary mire in which human 
beings are too apt to grovel in their 
despair, when thus yoked together for a 
brief time, and commanded by social laws 
to be as agreeable as if they had an idea 
in common. He liked the girl by his side 
in an easy, undefined sort of way, because 
she abstained with perfect grace from 
doing anything that was either usual or 
unusual. She neither furled her fan, nor 
feigned to be brimming over with amiable 
zeal about her flowers, or her share in 
the figure they were dancing. Nor did 
she rush to the opposite extreme of stony, 
indifferent, passive stupidity. She just re- 
mained quiescent, and it was borne in upon 
him that there was no pretence in this un- 
girlish, passive quiet of hers. It was very 
real, he felt, and “ meant, probably,” he 
thought kindly, “that she was delicate 
and tired, country-bred, and therefore 
shy.” 

And all the time she was bringing all 
her powers of mind to bear upon the 
solution of this difficulty, “‘ How should 
she make Claude Powers understand that 
she had not come to Dillsborough with 
any idea of meeting him again, with any 
thought of the possibility of darkening his 
path in her mind.” 

“What a stupid partner you find me, 
don’t you?” she asked, abruptly. “No, 
don’t say no, because I shall not believe 
you, and shall fancy you think me weak 





enough to believe you into the bargain.” 
She lifted her hazel eyes to Jack Ferrier’s 
face as she spoke with almost an air of 
apology, for she was painfully conscious of 
her own shortcomings, and miserably aware 
that Mrs. Greyling would have no mercy 
on her for them. 


‘“* Let us make the most of. this next | 


minute we shall stand still; you must let 
me introduce Mr. Powers to you, Miss 
Carlisle; he has a way of hitting on each 
person’s pet topic. I always want to be 
helped myself, but he has a way of giving 
the initiative that is—yes, your turn now ; 
1 beg your pardon. What did you say?” 

“ He is a great friend of yours?” she 
repeated as she came back to her place. 

“ Yes, we have knocked about together 
a good deal, and he 4 

“* Has never told you that he knows me 
already? What a blow to my vanity! I 
have seen Mr. Powers before. Tell him 
presently that I remember him well, and 
that there is no need of a fresh intro- 
duction unless he likes.” 

She said it all so lightly and carelessly 
that Jack Ferrier assumed at once, as was 
natural, that Claude and Harty had been 
the most casual commonplace acquaint- 
ances. And so when that dance was over, 
he happening to pass by Claude, said : 

“ There is a Miss Carlisle here who just 
remembers you, Claude a 

“ Does she?” Claude interrupted with 
a bitter meaning that was utterly thrown 
away on his friend. 

“ Yes,” the other resumed; 








“ pretty 








little girl rather, in grey, with a pink rose | 


pudding on her head. I’m looking for my 
partner, or I’d go back with you; but she 
doesn’t want any fresh introduction to you, 
and 

And Jack Ferrier was off to his partner, 
and Claude was communing with himself 





in a way that was not very flattering to | 


Harty. 

“* Remember me, does she ? and doesn’t 
need any fresh introduction? and says 
these things to a fellow she never saw 
before. Good Heavens, she has deteriorated 
with a vengeance—uniess she has given up 
the other and means me only now.” 

The thought brightened his brow and 
relaxed the muscles of his mouth in an 
instant. Before he gave himself time to 
reflect upon the better possibility, or reason 
it away, he was at her side. 

She had got herself away into the shade 
of some muslin curtains that were gathered 
about the doorway of an accessible cup- 
board that was transformed into a tem- 
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porary bower of bloom. Probably the 
thought had lurked in her heart that if he 
wanted to speak to her he would follow her 
there. And so she felt no surprise, and 
therefore portrayed none, when he stood by 
her—close by her, and murmured in the 
old well-remembered accents : 

“ Harty, have you come tome? Tell me 
what all this means—tell me it means all 
I wish.” 

He had taken her hand and was hold- 
ing it in his own, and his eyes were fas- 
tening themselves on hers; he was bend- 
ing his head towards her, and looking at 
her with the earnestness of utter devotion, 
and she had been without sign or sem- 
blance of love for so many years, and she 
had so hungered for it!. Nevertheless, 
now she drew her hand from his, and leant 
her head back against the portal of the 
door, and said steadily : 

“Papa and mamma will be here di- 
rectly; when we came down to Dills- 
borough, I didn’t know—we none of us 
knew—that you had any connexion with 
the place; when we heard that you had, we 
had taken the house, and we’re too poor to 
move. Now you know all about it.” 

Her voice had been clear and steady as 
she ran through the facts of their case; 
but as she spoke the last sentence there 
came a little tremor into it, a little note of 
appeal, and people near them in the room 
noticed how “odd it was that Harty Car- 
lisle should half offer her hand to Mr. 
Powers,” and observed with cordial ap- 
proval that he refrained from responding 
to the demonstration. 

Poor little thing! Her dignity dropped 
down thus suddenly at the first sight of 
him. She had the strength to tell him the 
truth and run the risk of shocking him off 
from her for ever. But she had not the 
strength to restrain herself from fluttering 
the olive-branch at him. Nor had she the 
strength to be other than she was, that is, 
cut to the heart when he refused to take it. 

“If you only met me to tell me this, 
you were cruel and unwomanly to meet 
me again,” he said, disregarding her prof- 
fered hand. “You have had your triumph 
again in raising false hopes in me, just that 
you may have the pleasure of dashing them 
down; but you have had it for the last 
time.” 

“T wonder if you know how cruel you 
are, Claude, I wonder if you know it.” 

She said it with concentrated, fiery 
energy. And he was so apt, like herself, to 
be touched by anything that was fiery, and 
real, and fervent. Utterly foolish as he 
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would have felt himself to be immediately 
afterwards, it was on the cards, and he 
knew that it was, to be touched now with 
little further delay into making an exhibi- 
tion of his former self. When suddenly 
she flung off all the controlling influences, 
and easily, naturally, almost gaily said : 

“ What a big man you are down here: 
how we all tremble at your nod; do you 
know you must speak very gently to me, 
or I shall crumble up altogether; we’re on 
the right level now, Mr. Powers. I’m a girl 
you remember slightly, who had a girl’s 
enthusiasm for you. Let those be the terms 
known here of our intercourse in the 
past——” 

“ It’s a galop, Miss Carlisle,” Jack Fer- 
rier interrupted. “ You gave me the next, 
you know, of your own free will, but I 
claimed this; Powers and you know each 
other without my aid, I see; shall we 
start ?” 

And Claude Powers saw his friend put 
his arm round Harty’s waist, and sweep 
her away—and felt that sublimely sulky 
feeling in his heart, that he was annoyed 
at the sight, and had no right to be an- 
noyed, which is one of the gad-flies that 
are most prolific during the continuance of 
that hot season, jealousy. 

She was so much freer, brighter, better 
in every way now that she had seen Claude 
and spoken to him. He had mortified her, 
repulsed her, hurt her, but—she knew 
what she was about now as far as he was 
concerned. She was no longer moving in 
the dark. She had given her explanation 
of her appearance there to him, and inef- 
ficient, unsatisfactory, cruel as he deemed 
it, he had accepted and believed it. She 
was convinced that he knew that this meet- 
ing had not been brought about by any 
wish or will of hers. It was an ungracious, 
ungraceful act on the part of Chance. But 
since Chance had so acted, she resolved to 
enjoy those round dances that were in store 
for her with Jack Ferrier. 

At the close of this galop she saw Mr. 
Devenish and her mother come in, her 
mother looking sweeter in her solicitude 
for every one she loved than any other 
woman in the room, and Mr. Devenish 
commanding that sort of theoretical kindly 
interest that is bestowed upon practically 
selfish people. And as she saw them enter 
there came a feeling of weakness over her, 
and she pressed her hands to her forehead, 
declaring herself to be giddy. And sitting 
down on an obscure chair she asked her 
partner to “ go to the one to whom he was 
due for the next dance, as she was suffi- 
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ciently out of practice to be too much out of 
breath to talk to him.” And as he left her 
she began to watch with her heart in her 
eyes for that inevitable meeting between 
Mr. Devenish and Mr. Powers, which would 
prove to her whether or not her rugged 
road stretched out before her still, giving 
her no alternative of turning from it. 

In the course of his search for the young 
lady on whose card his name stood in- 
scribed for the next dance, Jack Ferrier 
found himself jostled against his friend, 
and paused a few moments to say: 

“ That girl in grey is a nice little thing ; 
her dancing has nearly capsized me; only 
she won’t talk; who is she P”’ 

“ Miss Carlisle,’’ Claude answered, with 
a parched tongue. It was all over between 
Harty and himself, but to hear his own 
familiar friend lightly declare himself cap- 
sized by her was too much. 

‘Yes, I know her name; but I mean 
who is she? or don’t you know?” Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he went on 
to the expectant one who was waiting on a 
rout-seat among the dowagers, trying hard 
to look as if she were not filled with agonis- 
ing doubts as to his coming for her before 
the waltz was half over. 

“ Perhaps if he realised how she has 
capsized my life he wouldn’t come and 
air his idiotically sudden admiration for 
her before me,” Claude thought, crossly. 
Then he went on considering the subject. 
Wondering why he couldn’t forget the 
girl. Speculating a little as to what had 
made him love her at first, and what made 
him linger on loving her “as I shall to 
the last,” he thought prophetically. It was 
not beauty, for she had none according to 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. He 
knew dozens of cleverer women. He had 
been taught what feminine sweetness was 
by dozens of sweet women. And yet the 
very memory of all the others died out, as 
he looked at the little dark girl who sobered 
down into absolute plainness, whenever she 
was depressed, or disappointed, or “ put 
out” in any way. What was it? What 
charm was working through her, luring 
him on to love when he could neither admire 
nor approve ? 

Even as he asked himself this, he glanced 
across at her, and received not even the 
poor flattery of a glance. Her face was 
turned away from him; but even the back 
of her small shapely head seemed to ex- 
press some of the animated, pleasurable 
eagerness she was infusing into the con- 
versation with the man who was bending 
over her. As Clande’s eyes travelled up 





disapprovingly, they rested on the face of 
Jack Ferrier. 

He had given up the girl to whom he 
had been engaged for this waltz, partly 
because he could not do himself the in- 
justice of dancing with one who suffered 
her head to jerk backwards alarmingly, 
and let her arm slip on his shoulder in a 
way that obliged her to clutch him at 
brief intervals, and partly because the 
young lady had lost a large portion of her 
dress, in the course of the frantic efforts 
she made to leap round in time with that 
sliding, dipping step of his. He had given 
her up gladly when she hinted at pins, 
and needle and cotton, but he had not 
shown equal attention to that other hint of 
hers—namely, that he should wait until 
she came back repaired. On the contrary, 
as soon as she had unwillingly released 
him, he had got himself back to the “little 
girl in grey,” and Harty gave him a care- 
less welcome, which, careless as it was, was 
still a welcome, for he was Claude Powers’s 
friend. 

“ Will you take pity on a bereft man for 
the remainder of this?” he asked; “it’s a 
swinging good one, only I couldn’t get 
on just now, because my partner kept on 
coming to pieces !” 

And she was coming to pieces herself 
mentally, poor girl, but he did not know 
that. How should he or any one else have 
known it while she kept up such a smiling 
show of satisfaction as was on her face at 
this moment? For the thought had come 
to her, ‘Claude is cruel, and he will be 
glad to see that his cruelty can make 
me suffer.” And this thought is one fraught 
with the most terrible temptation, because 
it makes a woman feel that to successfully 
deceive him into thinking her less miser- 
able than she is, is a praiseworthy end, and 
justifies her in the use of any means, how- 
ever dubious they may be. So Harty 
curved her mouth with smiles, and gave 
long soft glances from her expressive hazel 
eyes, and did her best to make Jack 
Ferrier believe that she was elated by his 
show of preference for her. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Devenish had 
quietly, unmarked by any one, ventured into 
the heart of the enemy’s camp, the enemy 
being represented by one who had been 
such a familiar friend. Had ventured in, 
and been repulsed ignominiously. Mr. 
Devenish had passed close to Claude 
Powers, had looked the latter full in the 
face with a mixed expression of depreca- 
tion, defiance, ané peevish self-pity, and 
Claude Powers had responded to this with 
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a clear cold look of non-recognition. And 
Mrs. Devenish, taking no active part in 
that contest, watching it from afar only, 
suffered from the stab even more acutely 
than her husband did. 

Presently, to her great indignation—her 
real, righteous, womanly, wifely indigna- 
tion—the man who had cut her husband 
with what she deemed wanton cruelty, 
came up to give a kindly greeting to her- 
self. He had no feeling in his heart but 
of tenderness strongly mixed with pity for 
Harty’s mother. He so utterly separated 
her from her husband in his own mind, 
that it never occurred to him that she 
might possibly resent his justifiable con- 
duct towards Mr. Devenish. And so he 
was not a little astonished when she re- 
fused his outstretched hand, when anger 
and contempt flashed from her usually 
dove-like eyes, when a few low-spoken 
and most bitter words rang in his ears. 

“T should be as false and cowardly as 
you are yourself, Mr. Powers, if I could 
touch your hand after what I saw just 
now,” she murmured, and then she swept 
away from him, following in the wake of 
her husband, feeling and expressing as 
plainly as she could, that she had as much 
pride in and love for the fretful, stricken 
man who made her life a weariful burden 
to her, as if he had been one of the noblest 
of men. 

What a merciful dispensation it is for 
the majority of men that the majority of 
women are constituted in this way! If 
the idol were knocked off his pedestal as 
soon as he was seen to be unworthy of the 
position, how many pedestals would be 
vacant! The real woman props her idol 
up again and again when he totters; keeps 
him straight by her own sheer strength 
and tenacity of belief when he is stagger- 
ing in her estimation; shuts her eyes when 
he reels; stultifies her reasoning faculties, 
resolutely refuses to see him as he is, and 
resents any one being clearer visioned than 
she is herself. And generally reaps the 
same sort of reward for her devotion as 
Mrs. Devenish did on this occasion, when 
she approached her spouse. 

“] hope you and your daughter are 
satisfied now; that fellow who jilted her 
has cut me, and is probably ready and 
anxious to give the reason why to every 
one in this place, where I came hoping to 
end my days in peace.” 

“ Don’t say such bitter words, dear,” 
she whispered, trying to smile a society 
smile, the poor woman, in order that 





quainted with the fact of there being 
“something wrong ;” “don’t say such 
bitter words, dear! Harty will resent 
his shameful, ungentlemanly conduct as 
I have done; I wouldn’t speak to him. I 
wouldn’t touch his hand. I wouldn’t 
know him on any terms, if he went on his 
knees even, and confessed how grossly, 
bitterly mistaken and wrong he has 
been.” 

She spoke with a suppressed vehemence 
that was as touching as the rage of a dove 
who has been outraged. Her fair, pure 
face flushed, her eyes beamed love and 
partisanship. In her attitude as she stood, 
one hand on his arm, her face upturned 
to him, her still graceful figure bending 
towards him, there was such devotion for 
him expressed, that he may be forgiven 
for believing himself to be worthy of it. 
However undeserving he may have been 
in other respects, he must at some period 
or other have done something that satisfied 
that woman’s heart, for it never wavered 
in its allegiance to him. He could not 
have been ignoble always. Under some ex- 
traordinary combination of circumstances 
he must have revealed himself to her, as 
something better and higher than he had 
ever shown himself to be to any one else. 
For she loved him utterly. 

His response to her protestation on this 
occasion was not exhilarating. 

“ Don’t make yourself absurd ; of course 
I should never allow you to have anything 
to do with a man who has insulted me; 
but, as for your daughter, I quite anti- 
cipate that she will pointedly show people 
that she disdains all connexion with me; 
it’s what I quite expect of Harty; I can 
generally predict what her line of country 
will be; inconsistent in everything else, 
she is perfectly consistent in her treatment 
of me.” 

“T wish she could make you under- 
stand her better,” the poor wife mur- 
mured, still with the society smile on. At 
which Mr. Devenish gave vent to a short 
laugh, followed by an assertion to the effect 
that he “‘ understood Harty rather too well 
to be humbugged by her, even if she 
payed him the graceful compliment of 
thinking it worth while to humbug him, 
which she never did.” 

The evening, on the whole, was not quite 
as “delightful” as they were all menda- 
ciously preparing to declare it to have 
been to their hostess, for those with whom 
we have to deal. Claude Powers, for in- 
stance, felt sorry, and rather more savage 
than a man who has quite done with a 
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girl ought to feel, when he saw Harty 
whirling round with Jack Ferrier for the 
seventh time. Whirling round with evi- 
dently thorough enjoyment, and looking as 
Harty could look when she was at peace 
with the present. 

“See that little Miss Carlisle now,” 
Doctor Greyling said, as if poor Claude 
was not seeing her enough already; “ see 
her now; the belle of the room the 
instant anything pleases her. She looks 
alight with animation now, and she’s talk- 
ing as well as she’s dancing, I can see that 
by her partner’s face.” 

“Restless looking, fond of change, I 
should think ?” Claude said, interroga- 
tively. He wanted to find out what was 
the impression conveyed by the manner 
of the rather chameleon-like Harty to the 
clear mind of a man who liked and under- 
stood, without being in love with her. He 
wanted, moreover, to know if any suspi- 
cion of her “story” had breathed itself 
into this air. 

“ Fond of change!” Doctor Greyling 
laughed; “you’ve hit it there; it’s the 
need of her life. A girl to be trusted, for 
all that, for she’d tell one if she changed, 
and never shirk the doing it; the mother 
is a charming woman too—as different 
to the girl as milk is to champagne—a 
sweet, charming creature, who wins every 
one’s goodwill; but Devenish, the step- 
father, always strikes me as being a bad 
e i 
ee Ah!” Claude Powers answered, indif- 
ferently. Then, after a pause, he said 
good night to Doctor Greyling, and uttered 
the proper and polite words of untrath 
as to his having had a “ delightful even- 
ing” to his hostess, and got himself away 
without seeking for another word or look 
from Harty. 

“ He was as agreeable as ever, just like 
the old Claude to me,’ Mabel said to her 
sister late that night, as they were lan- 
guidly removing their festive apparel from 
their fatigued forms. “Just as agreeable 
and friendly as ever. Harty, darling! it 
will come right. I feel that it will.” 

“ Of course it will come right, it is right 
now; we have met, and not rejoiced in the 
meeting with vulgar demonstrative glee, 
and we are perfectly civil and friendly, 
and utterly careless about each other; do 
for goodness sake believe that, Mabel; and 





don’t worry me by throwing suggestive 
hopes about. I hate them.” 

“Then you don’t care for him any longer, 
for I could see as he watched you to-night 
that he likes you still, and didn’t like to 
see you flirting with Mr. Ferrier x 

“ Flirting !” Harty interrupted, with a 
passionate stamp of her foot. “I loathe the 
word, it’s applied so indiscriminately; I 
should have gone on as I did to-night with 
a dustman (if he had been clean), or a 
demon, or with any one who wasn’t dull, 
and you call that ‘ flirting.’” 

“Well, what do you call it?” Mabel 
asked, amazed. 

“T! I call it getting through the time 
and the dances; a dog that could stand on 
his hind legs and do the steps and save me 
from banging against other people, would 
have done just as well as this Mr. Ferrier 
—and Claude thought I was ‘ flirting !’” 

“ I think we had better not talk about 
it any more to-night,” Mabel suggested, 
humbly. ‘“ You’re right, I’m sure, and I 
was foolish to speak of it in that way; but 
if we go on talking we shall do no good, 
and we may wake poor papa.” 

““* Poor papa’ has given me a good 
many sleepless nights,” Harty said sharply. 
Then she recalled the memory of some 
kindnesses he had shown her years ago, 
when she was a bit of a child (and he 
wanted to marry her mother), and recanted 
hastily, as was her wont. 

“Mab, dear, I’m sorry I said that; Iam 
sorry for him; I do pity him, and sympa- 
thise with mamma about him, and I do 
wish with all my heart that I could brush 
away the shadows that envelop him, and 
seem to be stifling all the manliness in 
him; but as I can’t—as you say, we had 
better leave off talking and go to bed.” 

“ You may meet him—Claude, I mean— 
one day, Harty,” Mabel said, pathetically. 
“And when you do, how will it be; you 
never can be ordinary acquaintances, can 

ou P” 

“ Well, yes, I think we can,” Harty said, 
philosophically. “ When a man says, ‘then 
I cannot marry you, my pretty maid,’ it’s 
better to answer, ‘nobody axed you, sir,’ 
and be cheerful and merely friendly, than 
it is to whine and go down.” 

Whocan say whether or not she “ whined 
and went down,” when she was alone that 
night ? 
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